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An Act Of Homage 


LIMITATION AND CONTROL OF ARMAMENTS 
By CHARLES de GAULLE, President of France 


Delivered to the members of both houses of the British Parliament, London, Eng! nd, April 7, 1960 


R. LORD CHANCELLOR, Mr. Speaker, I thank you 

for the noble words which you have just said. 

Through the person of the President of the French 

Republic, it is to France that you have addressed them. In 

fact, it is clear that the visit which I am paying to Great 

Britain, at the gracious invitation of Her Majesty the Queen, 

should be regarded not only as a stirring episode in the rela- 

tions between our states, but more, as a kind of meeting 
between our peoples. 

Now this meeting is to be interpreted, on the French side, 
as an act of homage which she desires to make to you. 

The man whom she has charged with this task finds 
himself the same who, not so long ago, had the honor of lead- 
ing her, at the side of Britain, when the latter, heroic and 
alone, took upon herself the liberty of the world. 

This meeting takes place today within the most symbolic 
walls of your own institutions. Ir comes at a time when fate 
appears to wish to choose between peace and great disaster. 
Hence the exceptional character of our encounter, with which, 
for my part, I feel deeply imbued. 

It is nearly sixteen years since I was last in your country. 
The last occasion was when, leaving your shores, the armies 
of the West set foot anew on the soil of France in order to 
liberate Europe. 

This event marked the brilliant military success of your 
kingdom and commonwealth; glorified the events and sacri- 
fices made by your people in battle on land, at sea, and in the 
air, as in the factories, the mines, the fields and the offices; 
rewarded all the sorrows and tears secretly suppressed; and 
invested Winston Churchill with the immortal glory of having 
been the leader and the inspiration not only of Britain in the 
sternest test she has ever known, but of many others. 

I am sure you will allow me to say that in this, too, was 


vindication of the resistance of France. I confess to having felt 
so when I saw the British, American and French armies, having 
passed across seas dominated by the fleets of the free world, 
attacking the German stronghold and marching on to victory 
under the leadership of chiefs such as Montgomery and 
Alexander, Bradley and Devers, de Lattre and Juin, under the 
supreme command of Dwight Eisenhower, while to the east 
of the continent the Russian armies conducted an irresistible 
offensive. 

It was this which Churchill had so long foreseen and worked 
for. It was this for which I, like him, had hoped ever since the 
first hour. 

If it came about, in those days of June 1944, that I found 
myself by no means always and entirely in agreement with my 
most illustrious friend on particular points, it is perhaps be- 
cause success, henceforth assured, led us into some degree of 
intransigence. 

Four years earlier, our discussions were less stubborn: but 
see how time undertakes to bring out in relief what matters 
and to wipe out what counts for little. 

Today, my presence among you affirms to the people of 
Great Britain that the people of France have dedicated to them 
for always their friendship and admiration. 

Certainly it is, above all, your profound national qualities 
which have enabled you to play this outstanding role at the 
height of the storm. But, in this achievement of yours, for 
how much also has counted the value of your institutions. At 
the worst moments, who ever contested the legitimacy or the 
authority of the state? 

Today, at Westminster, allow me to testify to what is due 
to Britain in this respect as in others. 

Sure of yourselves, almost without seeming so, you put into 
practice in freedom a well-founded and stable political system. 
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HOWARD T. MITCHELL 


With you, in the political field, tradition, loyalty, and the rules 
of the game are so strong that your Government is quite 
naturally endowed with cohesion and endurance; that your 
Parliament has, for the duration of each legislature, an assured 
majority; that the Government and this majority are always in 
tune. 

In brief, it is in a sense in the nature of things that your 
executive and legislative powers are balanced and cooperate. 

Although since 1940 you have undergone the most severe 
vicissitudes of your history, only four statesmen, my friends— 
Sir Winston Churchill, Lord Attlee, Sir Anthony Eden and 
Mr. Harold Macmillan—have conducted your affairs during 
these twenty extraordinary years. 

Thus, without closely correlated constitutional texts, but by 
virtue of undeniabie general consent, you find the means of 
assuring always the best results from democracy without ever 
incurring excessive criticism from the ambitious nor super- 
cilious censure from the lawyer. 

So, I affirm, this Britain which conducts herself in such 
orderly fashion while still maintaining respect for the liberty 
of all, inspires confidence in France. 

Before the vast and difficult problems which our age poses 
to the world, beneath the permanent threat of gigantic and 
instantaneous weapons of destruction which hangs above man- 
kind, in the presence of the powerful current which seems to 
bear the mass of the people and statesmen toward a detente, my 
country turns to yours by instinct and by reason. 

It feels that Britons and Frenchmen, assured of their worth, 
yet in no danger of losing their heads as giants sometimes do 
(although in the past they have been guilty of doing so), are 
destined to act together in order to assist in building peace. 

France believes that this peace can only be attained if the 
general fear of sudden annihilation is first removed, which 
involves the limitation and control of armaments by both 
camps. 

She wishes, above all, stocks of nuclear weapons to be 
destroyed, the installations where they are made to be used for 
different purposes, the rockets and the aircraft capable of carry- 
ing them, as well as the fixed or floating bases from which these 
vehicles of death can be launched, to be placed under surveil- 
lance. 

She would for her part be very happy to give up the tests 
and the capital expenditure which she has undertaken in order 
to provide herself, in her turn, with the means possessed by 
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others, as soon as these others ceased to have them available. 

At the same time, France expects of this peace that it shall 
not widen divisions nor poison wounds, including those suf- 
fered by the German people who were yesterday our enemies, 
but who are today a vital part of the West and our common 
ally. 

On the contrary, she wishes that the future shall enable 
Europe to lead her own life, thanks to the balance established 
between her two parts, which follow different ways of life. 

She does not despair of seeing the progressive diminution 
of opposition between these two ways of life, in a peaceful 
atmosphere, through evolution conditioned on the one hand by 
the aspiration of human nature for liberty and on the other by 
the pursuit of progress which demands efficiency. 

But whatever arrangements may be made one day, either 
for reducing the means of war, for bringing peace to this 
Europe of ours or for bringing about a detente from one end 
of the world to the other, France is convinced that peace will 
remain precarious so long as two thousand million human 
beings remain in the depths of misery alongside their more 
fortunate brothers. She believes that there is certainly nothing 
more significant than the organization, cutting across dif- 
ferences in policy, of cooperation between those who lack 
nothing to help those who lack all. 

In a few weeks those responsible at the head of four states 
will meet in Paris to discuss these problems. Who does not 
know that this event will owe much to the action of Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan? 

You may believe that he, President Eisenhower, Mr. 
Khrushchev and I will come to grips with this summit, for 
which our peoples have given us a mandate, with some satis- 
faction at finding ourselves together—for all four of us know 
and esteem each other already—but also in the state of mind 
of travelers undertaking a long and difficult voyage. 

At all events, France is preparing herself without presump- 
tuousness, deeply conscious of what is at stake and filled with 
a rational hope. 

I declare that, at this very important juncture, she feels her- 
self shoulder to shoulder with Britain. 

What other countries have, as much as ours, and over and 
above their divergencies, such similar aims? What peoples 
know better than France and Great Britain that nothing will 
save the world except just those qualities of which they are 
par excellence capable: wisdom and resolution? 


A Programme For Action 


WE ARE ALL DESTINED TO FARE WELL OR FARE ILL TOGETHER 
By HOWARD T. MITCHELL, President, Mitchell Press Limited, Vancouver 3, British Columbia, Canada 


Delivered to the National Labor-Management Relations Conference, Canadian Chamber of Commerce, Winnipeg, Canada, 
January 25, 1960 


Labor-Management Relations, is to suggest a Pro- 

gramme for Action. If you wonder that anyone— 

and particularly someone from strike-ridden British Columbia 

—would have the temerity to imply by his acceptance of the 

job that he has the answers to the most complex problem 

troubling North American industry today, I can only say that 

I join you in this wonderment. It has something to do with 
the persuasive powers of the programme committee. 

The troubled labor front in my home province of British 

Columbia could be the chief qualification for my being re- 


M FUNCTION this afternoon, in this Conference on 


garded as even a quasi-expert in this contentious field. 

In considering a programme of action, it will help if we 
first sharpen our focus on some of the outlines of this situa- 
tion that tend to get fuzzy at the edges. 

We are dealing with a labor-management situation as it 
exists in Canada in 1960. Not in Britain at the beginning of 
the Industrial Revolution, when great abuses existed and great 
resentments and resistances grew up. Not in the populous and 
largely self-contained United States today. Not in low-wage, 
industrially renascent Europe—but in Canada—1960. 

To the extent that we—whether representing employers or 
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employees—allow issues to be prejudiced by ancient grudges 
or with unacceptable or impossible standards of other coun- 
tries, chen we obscure the picture. For representatives of 
management and labor alike, it is important that if progress 
is to be made, we stop looking back in anger or forward with 
rosy but impractical visions of what it is feasible for Canadians 
to do. 

We remind ourselves often of the fact that Canada is one 
of the world’s foremost trading nations. We say this con- 
tributes to our high standard of living. Of course, we're right. 
But, we tend to forget that this involves hazards. In reaching 
what is perhaps the second highest living standard in material 
things in the world, we have become one of the least self- 
contained of nations. Our per capita stake in foreign trade is 
the highest in the world—and we are more than ordinarily 
vulnerable to the effects of lost markets. Our position in that 
respect is far different from that of the United States from 
which we get so much of our union sponsorship and ideas of 
wage agreements. The United States has ten times our popu- 
lation. Consequently, it enjoys a much larger domestic market 
with lower unit costs. Its dependence on exports is almost 
negligible by comparison with ours in Canada. But it is to be 
noted that even so, our big neighbor is worried now about 
being priced out of its off-shore markets. 

We all will concede that Canada must export to live. But 
do we clearly enough realize the limitations that the U. S. 
tariff boundary, reducing our sales opportunities, and foreign 
low wage competition, restricting our possible rewards from 
overseas sales, inevitably place on our ability to adopt or 
closely approach U. S. patterns in wages and working condi- 
tions? Are we as conscious as we should be of an increasingly 
difficult national stance in which we try to keep our equilibri- 
um with one foot in inflationary North America and the 
other in the area of low-wage, hard-working, non-inflationary 
overseas Customer and competitor countries? 

That we have thus far enjoyed prosperity in spite of our 
rather perilous position between two economic planes, with 
vital commitments to both, is due to the resiliency and strength 
of our economic and productive mechanism. But—let’s be 
honest about itr—it is in great measure due as well to the 
fact that from 1939 to about 1957, Canada had a great abun- 
dance of raw products to sell, on the greatest sellers’ market 
in history. Under those conditions we could hardly fail to 
prosper. Now times are changing and we must adjust to a 
new era in which war-ravaged economies abroad have been 
mended and strong competitors bid for business we have 
enjoyed. 

To what extent has our long, prosperous, easy-selling period 
of business blurred or distorted our view of the future? To 
what degree has it encouraged a belief amongst labor union 
leaders that new and higher wage contracts can and must be 
written each and every year as inevitably as new contracts 
periods roll around? 

Today, we are all perilously close to having arrived at the 
assumption in Canada that any industry which does not, on a 
new contract date, give a substantial wage increase and attach 
a mew piece of costly lacework on the fringe of contract 
benefits is victimizing organized labor and failing to meet 
the obligations of these inflationary times. 

Ir may well be asking the impossible for us to import 
United States rernuneration patterns and still export Canadian 
products profitably to countries that have no similar proximi- 
ty to the United States and no similar sense of necessity to 
live up to the remuneration standards of the Uncle Sam 

Joneses. 

Most of our major trade unions are international and have 
their headquarters in the United States. The Canadian units 
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are affiliated with and may, on occasions, be supported by the 
treasuries of great and wealthy United States unions. They 
negotiate contracts with the help of statisticians, advisors 
and labor economists from the United States. Obviously, as 
viewed by these people, some of our wage rates in Canada 
could seem out of line. Yet Canadian manufactured products 
with more than a minimal labor content can not get over the 
U. S. tariff wall to equate the sales income position of Canadian 
employers with those of their counterparts in the United 
States with whom these international Unions have formulated 
their basic ideas of wages and working conditions. When our 
Canadian products look for markets abroad, they encounter 
countries like those of Western Europe where Canada’s wage 
rates and living conditions seem fabulously rich. But these 
are far-off lands and we Canadians don’t make a practice of 
comparing our incomes or our living standards meaningfully 
with those of our essential overseas customers. Instead, we are 
influenced by U. S. wage settlements, U. S. TV, U. S. maga- 
zines, U. S. movies and U. S. advertisements. Little wonder 
that some part of the Canadian population talks of a con- 
spiracy to keep Canadian wages at sub-standard levels. It is 
urgent that there be a wider understanding in Canada of how 
we make our living and what could endanger that livelihood. 


We Canadians rebel mentally against the role of mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water—yet we accept trends 
that inevitably restrict our climb to something better and 
condemn us all—labor and management alike—to high-grade 
our resources. (By that, of course, I mean we build up a cost 
structure that only the best and most accessible of our re- 
sources can support.) Our vaunted treasure house of resources 
may contain much less than we think if we deliberately import 
policies and standards that do not properly apply to Canada 
and if we have not the acuteness to realize that this, persisted 
in, can make much of our presumed wealth sub-marginal and 
non-competitive. 

To turn to another national problem that needs attention 
in any programme of action: 

We do not adequately challenge or answer the common 
claim of the bootstrap school of economists that wages MUST 
constantly rise in order to increase employment, create greater 
purchasing power and prosperity and compensate for automa- 
tion; and that in any case, wage increases have no effect what- 
ever on prices or the cost of living. 

If a considerable segment of the population honestly be- 
lieves such statements and if this belief finds expression in 
work stoppages, lost jobs, higher costs, inflation at home and 
lost opportunity abroad, then we have all failed in an area of 
responsibility important to national progress, well-being and 
survival. 

Surely we need first to realize fully and then to say clearly 
that our high standard of living comes from no such simple 
device as merely the jacking up of wage scales. If that were 
so, we'd be stupid not to agree to up all remuneration rates 
at once by 50% and become forthwith the richest people in 
the world. 

Our high standard of living has come far less from organiza- 
tion of labor—useful though that has been in wiping out 
some areas of exploitation and social injustice—than from 
organization of inventive talent, savings, machinery, manage- 
ment AND labor into effectual teamwork for production and 
distribution. 

It is nonsense to say that our system of life requires in- 
flation of wages or prices to succeed. But it has been accepted 
as a modus vivendi, a compromise, an expediency to avoid 
worse labor troubles than we have had. Quite true, we have 
always had more or less inflation. That does not justify it. It 
is the measure of the on-going price society ignorantly pays 
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to delude itself that it can take more out of a vessel than it 
puts in. Because some insist on being stimulated by this eco- 
nomic delusion or find they can temporarily extract more than 
their share from the common pool of reward for effort and 
savings, gradual inflation continues and is tolerated. But the 
price is paid in erosion of values in the hands of those who 
are incapable of defending their positions. 

A high standard of living can be distributed more equitably 
without inflation than with it. In our zeal for social justice 
we should take a harder look at the chronic thievery of 
inflation. 

Again, there’s the need to explain profits, justify them and 
put them in their proper perspective. No one gets mad when 
a company spends money, builds a new plant, takes on a 
hundred new employees—but if it consequently increases its 
profit, some people, including most spokesmen for organized 
labor, become critical and angry. The Canadian public as a 
whole is dangerously ignorant of the constructive functions of 
profit and the absolute necessity for it. Not one Canadian in 
fifty has any idea that in a typical year, the average Canadian 
manufacturing company is lucky if it ends up with as little 
as five cents of its income dollar left for profit and that this 
must not only reward shareholders but provide plant renewal 
and growth money for which depreciation allowances are, of 
course, inadequate. When a successful employer can announce 
a higher profit with pride instead of with apologetic embar- 
rassment, job security and job opportunities will be greater 
in Canada. 

I know it has long been practice for corporations to slice 
up their income dollars graphically in annual reports and show 
who gets the money. But these annual reports go to share- 
holders, not employees, and the story is not carried far enough 
nor to all the people who should hear it. We must disclose 
just how inadequate average met profits are as a fund from 
which to extract both the higher wages and the lower prices 
that union propagandists imply are withheld from labor and 
the consuming public by employer greed for profits. This is 
a job for industry on both the group and the individual level. 

Let's turn to another part of the Panorama of Canada— 
1960. I refer to the ultra-contentious question of Trade Union 
Responsibility. 

It is phenomenon of our present highly organized and com- 
plex society in North America, with its system of economic 
checks and balances and its well-enforced rule of law, that in 
one field of reposed trust and power—that of trade unions 
operation—there is only the sketchiest provision to prevent 
abuses of power. This interesting anachronism is tantamount 
to having, in one portion of our society, a special preserve in 
which there still exists for someone the privilege of exercising 
the divine right of kings or the pre-Runnymede authority of 
the barons. We unanimously subscribe to the idea that what 
happened to King John was all to the good, and that what 
happened later to the lords and barons was necessary, and 
what finally happened to the unrestrained moguls of industry, 
as the industrial revolution developed in Britain and North 
America, was highly constructive, and what happened to 
companies to prevent them from riding roughshod over the 
rights of ordinary people was good for everyone including the 
companies themselves. 

But we are only beginning to organize our thinking on the 
subject of trade union responsibility. 

You will recall from history that King John did not co- 
operate willingly with the curbing of his power, nor did the 
barons when theirs was threatened. Neither economic barons 
nor the free-wheeling early promoters of predatory companies 
were in the cheering section when it came time to do some- 
thing legislatively about reducing the power that carried cor- 
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ruption in its train. They, one and all, proclaimed to high 
heaven that if these things were done to them, only anarchy 
and the complete collapse of organized society could result. So, 
consulting history in this respect, we should not be surprised 
now when we hear professional labor leaders declare that any 
proposal to provide for trade unions rules of law equivalent 
to those that apply wheze similar power exists in this country 
is part of an employer plot utterly to destroy trade unions. 
Few have ever surrendered inordinate power willingly. 

What is surprising about the failure of the inevitable yet 
to have run its course in Canada and the United States is 
the fact that the public is ahead of most politicians in its 
thinking about trades union legislative reforms. The public 
mind is ready for overdue reform. 

Not evil but good, not weakness but great competence to 
represent their members democratically will come to trades 
unions when they too are brought more adequately under the 
commonly accepted rules of law. They will gain the secret 
ballot, the audited balance sheet, the right of members to join 
or to resign without fear of punishment, the mature right to 
enter a contractual relationship and to sue or be sued for 
damages where there is a flagrant and persistent breach of 
contract, the right to strike and the right of members NOT to 
strike, freedom of members from fear of physical violence, 
freedom from the pressures and hardships to employees and 
employers of the totally unfair secondary boycott. Not by the 
most extreme flight of imagination can it be supposed that 
if union members gain these rights legislatively it will mean 
that their unions will become impotent or will fall to pieces. 
Union members will then be represented by leaders who must 
and will hold their jobs and their members by consent and 
not coercion. Such men, in negotiation, will have the strength 
that goes with support democratically given. No one should 
suppose they will be less well armed or formidable across the 
bargaining table. 

The historic policy of voluntary rather than compulsory 
membership in trade unions of Britain has strengthened not 
weakened British unionism. 

May 1 quote fairly recent experience in British Columbia, 
where labor law reform has gone farther than elsewhere in 
Canada—perhaps because abuses of union power were locally 
more extreme. There existed in B. C. all the original tendency 
to leave unusual power vested in labor unions because it was 
felt that unions had been the under-dogs—that in bargaining 
with management, the weight of power was always on the side 
of management. But then came Big Unionism, with monopo- 
listic union powers, closed shop agreements, check-off of 
union dues, secondary boycotts and picketing and a prevalence 
of widespread work stoppages that shook down the economy 
of the province to much less than the permanent boom we like 
to think is our normal experience in B. C. The rank and file 
of people in British Columbia became convinced—and polls 
of public attitude clearly showed it—that unions had too 
much power ard that it was often exercised unwisely by those 
leaders who formed or influenced union policy. 

First came the secret, supervised strike ballot. Reform of 
the law to effect this change was attacked by union leaders in 
the most intemperate terms—as though the ordinary citizen 
could be persuaded that in all other walks of life, the secret 
ballot held virtue but in such major union decisions as in- 
volved strike action, it would be destructive. Far from wilting 
under the impact of this reform, unions gained in member- 
ship and, I think, to some degree in the stature that goes with 
justifiable self-respect. If a strike occurred, it was no longer 
suspect of being against the will of the majority. As a result, 
some strikes were undoubtedly prevented, for lack of mem- 
bership support, some labor union policy decisions were made 
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with more restraint. But if that was injurious to unionism it 
would be hard to show in what respect. 

You have heard across Canada the fuss that resulted from 
the adoption last year in the B. C. Legislature of what became 
famous as Bill 43. One might have thought, to hear some 
protests, that this was the Battle of the Boyne, the Plains of 
Abraham, Gettysburg, the Marne and Okinawa all rolled into 
one. Bill 43 simply said that unions were entities that could 
sue employers or be sued by them for damages resulting from 
breach of contracts specifically under the terms of the Prov- 
ince’s labor legislation and it removed some of the abuses 
of secondary boycotts, sympathetic strikes and off-site picket- 
ing that any fair-minded and impartial person would have to 
admit existed under previous provisions of the laws. It did 
not curtail in the slightest degree any union’s right to strike 
in support of its own contract demands. It left intact union 
rights to sign closed shop agreements and to enforce member- 
ship on a compulsory basis. It was a tentative and incomplete 
step toward a better set of rules for union operation which 
will one day be an accepted part of union affairs and which 
will end the incredibly long delayed requirement that union 
power should be tempered with responsibility for the common 
good including that of the unions themselves. 

Now, more specifically as to a programme for action: 


The approach can be simplified by first dividing the field 
into halves—on the one side, action by legislation and on the 
other, action by education. Then one more line of sub-division 
—action on the joint or group level and action by individual 
employers. 

Legislatively, reform is not only possible but inevitable, as 
demonstrated by what the Government of British Columbia 
and Congress in the United States recently have done, under 
the force of aroused public opinion. You have doubtless all 
studied the 1959-60 Policy Statement on Labor-Management 
Relations of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce. In some 
respects, it embodies reforms in labor legislation already 
adopted in British Columbia and Alberta. As you know, it is 
under attack by some labor union leaders. This is regrettable 
burt not surprising. I draw your attention to the notable fact 
that nowhere is there any real sign of rank and file dissatis- 
faction amongst union members with reforms that chiefly 
operate to curb the abuse of power by union leaders. In 
British Columbia (which may serve as a good cross section 
in this respect) two independent public attitude polls or 
surveys last year produced the significant conclusion that, even 
in families where the breadwinners were labor union mem- 
bers, blame for current disturbed industrial relations condi- 
tions was mainly attributed to unwise policies and extreme 
attitudes of unions and union leaders. A quite insignificant 
minority of respondents blamed our troubles on the policies 
of management. 

This does not mean there is any seething spirit of revolt 
against unions. The average union member quite probably 
says: “Better bad unions and bad policies than no unions at 
all” and would be willing'to paraphrase the old “My country, 
right or wrong . . .” declamation of U. S. oratorical fame. 

It does, however, indicate why labor leaders who would add 
political power to the extreme economic power they now can 
exercise are frequently disconcerted to find their presumed 
followers failing to support such ambitions at the polls. There 
is good reason to believe that a high proportion of members 
of trade unions actually welcome iaws that make unions less 
capable of domination and manipulation by union bosses. 
Sure, they want unions. But many have some sense of fear of 
their own unions because they know to what a degree closed 
shop unions now own the jobs at which members work and 
can for punishment remove the livelihood of those who may 
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oppose union policy. A government that acts to reform 
unionism by democratizing its processes and setting ground 
rules for operation, in the interest of members and of society 
as a whole, may be the butt of aggressive and abusive attack 
from professional trades union leaders whose rights would 
diminish, but it has little to fear from the secret ballot of the 
trades unionist at the public polls. This, we in the Chamber 
of Commerce and Board of Trade movement in Canada, 
should know and appreciate in our continuing efforts to have 
the labor laws of Canada and of the provinces modernized in 
line with present day concentration of great and even 
monopolistic power of some labor unions in Canada. 

Listen to the words of Harry Bridges, Communist Chief 
of the International Longshoremen’s Union on the Pacific 
Coast, in a recent newspaper interview: 

“There’s one thing I know. If the Teamsters and the two 
dock unions got together, they'd represent more economic 
power than the combined AFL-CIO. They are so con- 
centrated, an economic squeeze and pressure can be 
exerted that puts any employer on a very tough spot— 
and furthermore puts the United States Government on a 
tough spot.” 

That is the kind of power some trades union leaders, whose 
unions operate in Canada as well as in the United States, 
visualize as almost within their reach. If you think such utter- 
ances disturb only employers, you're wrong. They startle 
legislators, they worry the public and they scare many trades 
unionists, too. Would-be dictators are on a poor market after 
the experiences of the Thirties and World War II. 

But if the climate for reform is favorable and action is 
lacking, obvious wrongs may continue indefinitely. 

A duty devolves on the members and leaders of Chambers 
of Commerce large and small across Canada to discuss reform 
intelligently, effectually, persistently, with the elected law- 
makers. Reform is not a spontaneous chemical reaction. It 
must be worked at patiently and with a great, honest convic- 
tion as to its fundamental rightness. 

But this warning: We can not through Parliament or the 
Provincial Parliaments in Canada legislate ourselves into in- 
dustrial peace and understanding. Important though it is 
to achieve them, better laws are only part of the answer. 

A still more important field for effort is in education. 

In my school days, I was once conducted to the school 
principal for attention. He was a decidedly vigorous and 
powerful fellow and, while my hands carried away a burning 
message, it was my mind and memory that were most im- 
pressed. Always after that I restricted my class misdemeanours 
to a scale that could be dealt with on the local level of the 
less muscular lady teachers. So it is in life, generally. The 
principal goes by such names as Depression, Hard Times, Un- 
employment, Inflation, Panic, etc. Education, I suppose, in the 
sense we are using it today, relates to this business of remind- 
ing ourselves of our past experiences and of the lessons learned 
from the experiences of others so that we do not have to 
undergo the hardship of a more direct and painful reminder. 

I am impressed by the fact that Labor governments in 
Great Britain, obliged to accept the responsibilities of office, 
were perhaps the most powerful and convincing explainers 
of the economic facts of life to trades unionists and the public 
at large in Britain. I am not advocating that we elect a similar 
type government in Canada for the same purpose. (That is 
too much like going to the principal for instruction the hard 
way.) But it does strongly suggest to us that what a Labor 
Government was compelled by the facts of life to espouse as 
sound economic policy for export-minded Britons, what it 
tried to do and then abandoned as policy because it couldn't 
be done to advantage, have educational value to us in Canada 
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of which we ace not adequately availing ourselves. 

I am impressed, too, with the fact that throughout 
Northern Europe, which has some of the most advanced 
trades union movements in the world, the strike has been 
virtually abandoned as a device to attain union objectives. 
Today, the widespread strike is virtually a North American 
phenomenon. Why? 


Well, Europe went to the roughest principals of all for 
education—War, Hunger and Inflation. Even skilled Com- 
munist diversionists were unable to throw dust in the eyes of 
the people after that experience. They were cut off from in- 
come by destroyed or idle factories and lost overseas trade. 
They have identified their individual fortunes with resumed 
industrial production, greater output, greater sales of their 
products abroad. Their wages have been rising at a rate of 
about 114 per cent a year and their rise in productivity sufh- 
ciently outruns this to give industry its reward and suppress 
inflationary price tendencies. 


Europe has found answers, too, in incentive pay systems of 
a kind generally rejected by trades unions in North America 
and in joint works committees which serve as a channel of 
communication so sadly lacking in our labor-management 
set-up in North America. It is impossible to transfer the arti- 
facts of one civilization to another to pick up and use. Basic 
conditions may differ—but let's observe this: Northern Eu- 
rope, with its wage scales about one-quarter to one-half of ours 
—-scales, of course, which we have no thought of matching— 
has learned how to use precisely the same kind of productive 
machinery as we employ—bought at lower costs—and without 
the civil war of management-labor conflict. Both employer 
and employee interests in Canada would do well to make an 
examination of these European labor relations techniques part 
of any educational programme in which they engage. 


We must continue and enlarge the good economic education 
programme of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce. In this 
respect, we need less to set up any new machinery or practices 
than constantly to freshen, renew and extend our approach to 
the problem. We must try to simplify the stating of today’s 
issue that can so easily get tangled in complexities and ob- 
scurities. Anyone who has ever tried to write a primer-like 
statement on our economic system as an exercise in simple 
explanation will know what I mean. Yet to the degree that 
any explanation of what our labor problems and economic 
problems are all about become long or involved, the audience 
falls away toward the zero point. 


I am personally convinced that we must not only try to 
reach the average individual with understanding but we must 
make a frank, frontal approach to the leaders—the activists— 
in trades unions. Like trying to land a rocket on the moon 
and get it back again, this isn’t going to be easy. Indeed, it 
might qualify as about the toughest educational job in the 
world today. But that’s no reason to shirk it. Eventually, 
there must be a meeting of minds and a realization of what 
is feasible if we are not to have the bitter aftermath of grievous 
economic error. 


Many in this room will have had the experience of talking 
with some trade union officer under relaxed conditions and 
away from the bargaining table and of being told, quite frank- 
ly, by such a party that he, personally, is no extremist but he 
must go along with militancy because so-and-so is trying to 
get his job. Or that he recognizes the current demand is ex- 
cessive but is made necessary because the settlement with 
another union is used as a yardstick and puts him on the spot. 
Some have even told you, with obvious worry, that they don’t 
know where it is all going, but that they are powerless to 
change a trend and that, if they lose out in the union elec- 
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tions, the fellows ambitious to take over will be a lot more 
difficult to deal with. 

One British Columbia labor leader likes to tell management 
men: “I know I ask for more than would be good for us to 
get. That’s my job. Your job is to see that we don’t get too 
much, I have to do my job well or lose it. You don’t expect 
me to do your job, too, do you?” 

This glib shrugging off of joint responsibility satisfies the 
militant trade unionist as a policy. It is a widely prevalent 
but fortunately not universal attitude in North America. But, 
it too generally assumes that contract negotiations are a con- 
test, a duel, even a form of civil conflict outside the laws of 
economics and, for that matter, outside of law—period. That 
is mot the policy of trade union leaders today in Europe. To 
the extent it exists in Canada, it reduces assurance that this 
exporting country of ours can hold its place in a world of 
growing competition. 

Collectively throughout 1960, we need to make the Canadi- 
an Chamber of Commerce Policy Declaration on Labor Man- 
agement Relations more than just a set of printed expressions. 
Our job, specifically, must be to show that our proposals are 
restrictive only on the abuse of power and that every legiti- 
ment and proper end of trade unionism will be served still 
better if the basic safeguards of law are extended into the 
field of labor legislation. As I have indicated, in this respect 
I think we need to seek opportunities to talk with and con- 
vince the active policy leaders of the trade union movement 
of the rightness and inevitability of some measures of union 
responsibility before government, in the midst of crisis, step 
in to impose far more extreme controls and rigidities than 
any of us in labor or management now visualize or would 
welcome. 

Finally, the area of :ndividual employer action in a con- 
certed programme desiyned to produce improved employer- 
employee relationships. 

I could formulate a score of familiar and platitudinous 
policies here—and I won't. However, I've yet to hear the 
age-old Golden Rule called a platitude—and I doubt if any 
high-priced counsellor has ever advocated the injection of any 
device whatsoever into the relations between an employer 
and his employees—unionized or not—better than that. If 
you treat others as you yourself would like to be treated you 
are part way down the path to reasonably successful industrial 
relations. 

Now, I don’t want to be so naive as to suggest that you 
can’t be set upon, even so, in some dark alley named Juris- 
dictional Dispute and find yourself slugged—an innocent 
victim much in need of help and with no Good Samaritan 
in sight. I merely suggest that goodwill and fairness are a 
good start toward evoking the response of good will and 
fairness. But today there can be no guarantees. This tends to 
embitter some employers. Only a philosophic reflection that 
ours is an imperfect world with human frailty the most im- 
perfect of supports can come to the rescue of a man who 
has been a good employer all his life and has seen his business 
wrecked or sorely damaged in an industry-wide conflict in 
which his employees feel nothing but respect and sympathy 
for him yet are powerless to help him. 

The employer who observes the tragedy of this kind of 
breakdown of good industrial relations may decide that 
nothing is worthwhile in the field of mutual understanding— 
and quit trying. I suppose there are cases, too, of people who 
give up the effort to keep face and hands clean because they 
are so soon dirty again. Washing is its own reward, even if 
its benefits are short-lived and must be constantly renewed. 


The only truly manageable means known to me by which 
employers can hope to convey to employees what it’s all 
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about in economics is to tell them in understandable language, 
from time to time, about their own employing company and 
their own industry. 

It is in this area of individual employer initiative, of course, 
that we can best deal with communications and with such 
tried and proven techniques as have been ably discussed earlier 
in this conference. 

Communication is like trade—it must work two ways. It 
is advisable to give yourself and your employees more op- 
portunity than exists in merely the grievance committee of a 
union to hear employee gripes or questions. Foreman and 
supervisors are perhaps one of our best and least used means 
of deliberate communication. Usually, they can interpret em- 
ployee viewpoints quickly and accurately and they are capable 
and effectual in interpreting company policy and viewpoints 
to employees when properly put in the picture to do so. 

Toe many companies do nothing at all in the way of 
employee communications other than to hang safety posters 
and announce shift and holiday schedules. Too many com- 
panies that DO put out employee publications send these 
into the homes filled with banalities about births, retirements 
and bowling scores. And yet questionnaires to employees 
asking what they would like to read reveal a hunger to learn 
about the company itself, its officers and people, its problems 
and achievements and facts about the industry in general of 
which it is a part. 

It appears, from the results of such surveys, that those 
people in industrial relations and public relations who have 
counselled managements to keep away from almost anything 
in the plant publication that could conceivably be considered 
in the interest of the company for the employees to know 
have given bad advice. “Keep propaganda out of the house 
organ,” they have said. “It will only annoy the employees.” 
So, instead a great many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually have gone into producing employee papers that must 
be mere mental pap to information-hungry employees. 

I suggest that employees have no easy susceptibility to hurt 
feelings. They very often wonder what management DOES 
think. They probably don’t get the annual report—but they do 
get a daily flow of rumors from the plant grapevine. If they 
pick up the employee paper and find nothing about what 
really interests them, but instead a fancy lot of pictures and 
social chit-chat, they are entitled to assume that the company 
has money to burn and something to hide about its affairs. 
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Misinformation will always rush in to fill the informational 
vacuum, 

We, in management, pride ourselves on telling our sales 
story to customers. We don’t dare stint on merchandising and 
promotion. But, strangely, we don’t give any proportional 
budget, time or managerial skill to get understanding from 
our own employees whose misunderstandings can be disastrous 
to us and to their own interests. 

Here, then, is not the job for someone else. This isn’t where 
we are entitled to say, accusingly, “Why doesn’t someone do 
something about it?” “Why don’t WE do more about it— 
you and I in this room, in our own firms, under conditions 
over which we can reasonably hope to have some control?” 

In other fields of human affairs—as for instance, in edu- 
cation of the young to meet life—we realize from time to time 
that the job can’t be wholly delegated. It’s up to us. But this 
is nowhere more true than in the case of the individual em- 
ployer looking at the problem of good industrial relations. 


He—no, not he—you and I must take on our share of the ~ 


total job individually. On that level, we can shake off some 
of the sense of futility and frustration that is inevitably ours 
if there is no sign of solving our problem of division and dis- 
cord between management and labor. 

There are no easy answers. There is only patient, fair- 
minded explanation and willingness to have two-way com- 
munication so that we can appreciate the other side, as well. 

Perhaps understanding will come not by blasting but by 
the constant dropping of truth wearing away the stone of 
suspicion and misinformation. 

Here then, is our programme for practical action— 

Firstly, in the field of Legislation. 

Secondly, but perhaps even more importantly, in Education. 

Thirdly, in planned group action that has total public wel- 
fare in mind; and 

Fourthly, on the local front of our daily workaday lives. 

In these directions we can reach, not a millenium of peace 
and blissful accord between management and labor—for 
there may always be strains—but perhaps a greater degree 
of recognition that the interests of each are not hostile to but 
closely aligned with those of the other. If we do nothing 
more than achieve awareness that we are all, as citizens of 
Canada, destined to fare well or fare ill together, then we 
shall still have done a great deal. 


Your Story Must Be Told 


WHAT IS MEANT BY COMMUNICATION? 
By DR. DEAN F. BERKLEY, The School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


Delivered at the annual convention of the National Institute of Drycleaning, Chicago, Illinois, February 23, 1960 


WAS READY to tuck the children into bed. As I went 
over to open the window I noticed the next door neigh- 
bor was practicing the piano. I could hear his music 

clearly though I knew his windows were closed. It had never 
occurred to me that perhaps my own practicing penetrated 
beyond my walls. The most amazing walls are penetrated. We 
go back hundreds of years and see a man seated at a bare writ- 
ing table behind blocks of stone and bars of steel. In order to 
consume the burden of time and release nervous energy, he 
jotted down some of his :boughts. John Bunyan would have 
been the last to have presumed that what he did at that 
bare writing table would penetrate beyond those walls and 


result in one of the three or four most influential books in 
the history of Western Christendom. 

In Frauenberg there is a drab two-story house. On the 
second floor is a small workroom, waich in the 16th Century 
was the workroom of a monk named Copernicus. In imagina- 
tion we can see him peering into the heavens at night and 
jotting down his observations. Copernicus would have scoffed 
at the suggestion that what he did in that little room would 
create one of the major scientific revolutions in the history 
of mankind. Some time later another man used his astro- 
nomical telescope to prove that the earth rotated daily upon 
its axis. Galileo had no reason to believe that he too had 
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penetrated beyond the span of history by proving the Coperni- 
can theory. 

One of the illusions of life is that we can choose to pene- 
trate beyond our walls or not. There is an axiom as old as 
the human race which says that irrespective of what we do 
in our political, social, economic, or physical endeavors we 
penetrate beyond our walls. Far-fetched? Not for a moment. 
You might observe that the manager of a shop might lock 
himself in the office and he wouldn't penetrate beyond his 
walls. But you cannot isolate the influence of that man and 
the lives he touches. Put your drycleaning machine in a sound- 
proofed room behind opaque glass. You can push a button to 
start it, but you have no way to know whether the machine 
is operating. Now, an electrician would have a light to indicate 
whether all was well within. Even in automation there is 
provision for feedback—for penetration, if you please. In a 
small operation the reliance is more on verbal communication 
for this penetration and we penetrate whether we like it or 
not. Our only choice is the kind and the quality of pene- 
tration. It is not a case of your story being told, but rather 
that it must be told in terms of degree and quality. 


One of the first questions we must ask ourselves is what is 
meant by communication? By telling your story? Someone 
has said that communication is the art of telling people who 
don’t want to listen something they don’t want to hear, 
doing it in such a way that they will do something they 
didn’t want to do before—and leaving them pleased with 
themselves and with you. In that statement, facetious or not, 
are the ingredients of communicarion: listening, persuading, 
responding, promoting, and telling. Our concern, therefore, 
is to tell our story by using the elements of communication to 
convey our intention—always remembering that good in- 
tentions are not enough. What a man intends to communicate 
is not the determinant, but rather the ultimate interpretation. 
Herein is the first lesson of human relations. Penetrating 
beyond our walls in terms of communication. 

We must now pause for a moment and examine the need 
for more effective communication in telling our story. We 
must first consider the need before we assess the communica- 
tion strategy applicable in telling the story. 

An early biblical account relates the activities of a group 
of men building a high tower. The Lord decided these men 
had evil purpose so he “smote them with a confusion of 
tongues” and project, Tower of Babel, went out of business. 
Think what a bit more confusion of tongues would do to our 
airline flight schedules, drycleaning deliveries, repair orders 
or our choices in a restaurant. Apparently men have always 
been impressed with the importance of being able to pass 
the word along—or have they? A classic illustration takes us 
back to the late 1700’s when Captain John Paul Jones found 
things going against him out on the Atlantic. This prompted 
a Captain Pearson of the British Navy to pose the question, 
“Sir, do you give quarter?” Jones retorted with the classic 
statement, “I have not yet begun to fight.” But that isn’t the 
end of the story. Behind Jones, on that bloody deck, lay a 
wounded Marine who, when he heard that remark, lifted him- 
self up on one elbow and cried out in anguish, “Always 
somebody don’t get the word!” 

As an educator, I see first-hand some of the caustic, critical 
and cantankerous questions raised about American education. 
Many of these questions are raised by people who are well- 
intentioned but either misinformed or uninformed. As a 
result, thousands of Americans are raising questions simply 
because they didn’t get the word. A cursory examination will 
direct one to view many professions—beset with internal 
and external issues—simply because someone either in the 
ranks or on the outside didn’t get the word. The labor move- 
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ment today, the greatest of its kind in the history of man, 
has recently revealed some insidious practices prompting us 
to wonder whether somebody didn’t get the word. American 
business, having risen to a pinnacle never before evidenced in 
the history of man, is beset with leaders who are unable to 
relate articulately the role of private enterprise in a democracy. 
This, in some quarters, prompts one to ask whether capitalism 
has gone soft. The cry raised by millions of Americans regard- 
ing the in-roads of socialism may well have resulted because 
somebody didn’t get the word. Scientists, engineers, skilled 
technicians and many of our professional people are trapped 
in the prisons of their specialized language. This has resulted 
in misconceptions, open hostility, needless controversies, and 
even defeat—stemming from a lack of understanding. 

There are some at this point who might wonder why we 
should get so concerned about this problem. Many would infer 
that business is going well and there is no reason for such con- 
cern. Typically, these same people also proclaim that anybody 
can talk. Such a statement is not false—it’s just half true. 
Your little daughter or granddaughter who cuts out paper 
dolls cannot cut out an appendix. To follow this line of rea- 
soning to its logical conclusion would indicate there are 
degrees of speaking just as there are degrees of cutting, 
ranging all the way from elementary chatter to the formal 
discipline of speech. 

Those who would mix the charms of sound with nonsense 
by proclaiming communication as not being important, ignore 
23 centuries of history and its obvious lesson that speech- 
making is inherent in human relations and a free society 
cannot exist without it. To reduce it to simple terms, we 
have the choice today to either shoot it out or talk it out. 
This was so succinctly related by Vice President Nixon upon 
his return from Russia when he said, “We have the alternative 
of either talking with the Russians or someday we may be 
shooting them.” What we must make clear is that the ability 
of men to live together, to coordinate their efforts, to avoid 
destructive conflicts is determined by and large by their skill 
in communication. This is true on the international scene; 
this is true in your state drycleaners association; this is true 
in your shop at home. No matter how much skill you need 
in your job, no matter how varied your activities, no matter 
how large or small the organization—in the final analysis the 
biggest single task you have is one of communication. In the 
normal course of a day’s work you may speak between 40 
and 50 thousand words. These cannot be words of indecision, 
of an inarticulate nature, or of vacillation if we are to sustain 
effective human relations. Perhaps there is a message in the 
incident of a mother of ten children in southern Indiana. 
Her husband divorced her because he didn’t like her any 
more. Her only comment was, “Well, what would have hap- 
pened if he really loved me!” What would happen to the 
effect of your story if you really became concerned about 
those 40 to 50 thousand words each day? 

We dare not forget that man’s first great human in- 
vention was the power to communicate. From this power he 
designed the mastery of man over nature and, more important, 
man over himself. The need for more effective communication 
is perhaps summarized adequately in these lines of Will 
Carleton: 

“Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged birds; 
But you can’t do that way when you're flying words. 
‘Careful with fire, is good advice, we know; 
‘Careful with words,’ is ten times doubly so. 
Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes fall back dead, 
But God Himself can’t kill them, when they're said.” 


Let us turn our attention to ow the story must be told. 
Some of the dimensions of communication, if you please. 
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A. EFFECTIVE LISTENING 

Recently I returned home before the neighborhood bridge 
party at our house had been adjourned. After all had left, I 
posed this question to my wife, “Who listens?” This is a 
legitimate question for all of us. There is increasing evidence 
of both the relationship of listening to communication and 
our failure to be effective listeners. One of the things that 
we must do to tell our story is to develop an acuity in lis- 
tening. It was my opportunity some time ago to assess the 
listening effectiveness of workers in an industrial installation. 
We were shocked to find that about 50 per cent of the time 
of the white-collar workers was spent in listening. 

Dr. Ralph Nichols, of the University of Minnesota, has 

done much research in this area and variously estimates from 
40 to 80 per cent of the time of the typical worker is spent 
listening. I also know, on the basis of research, that in the 
period of a week you will only recall about 25 per cent of the 
central ideas of this talk! I also know that as soon as you 
leave this meeting you will be able to recall only one-half of 
the central ideas! This implies that we must penetrate beyond 
our walls through effective communication for it can be 
translated into a dollar and cent handicap. On the basis of 
typical adult communication habits, it was found, in a Detroit 
Study, that we devote 9 per cent of our time to writing, 
16 per cent to reading, 30 per cent to talking, and 45 per cent 
listening. No, it was no coincidence that the University of 
Minnesota, in advertising evening courses, related the follow- 
ing in sequence: Effective Listening and Preparation for Mar- 
riage! 
We typically graduate from school as rather good readers 
into a world of telephones, television, radio, conferences, and 
trial by jury. Does this apply to us? Think for a moment of 
the importance of your seamstresses, spotters, routesalesmen 
and countergirls ability to listen. 

Think for a moment how the story can be told by the girl 
at the receiving counter who listens effectively—and then trans- 
lates what she has heard into written or verbal orders easily 
understood in the back room. The importance of this certainly 
doesn’t minimize the necessity for the manager to listen 
when an employee has a suggestion, relates a complaint or 
wants a day off. Just as applicable is the necessity to listen 
when a salesman comes to call, or we hear the ideas of a 
competitor, or have research related to us by the National 
Institute of Drycleaning. 

One of the most interesting communication experiments 
I have encountered is one suggested by Dr. Carl Rogers. He 
suggests that when you get into a disagreement with your wife, 
employees, or friends, just stop the discussion and apply this 
rule. “Each person can speak up for himself only after he has 
first restated the ideas and feelings of the previous speaker ac- 
curately and to the speaker's satisfaction.” Can you see what 
this would do in employer-employee discussions? Think what 
would happen were this applied to labor-management negotia- 
tions! This implies that before you can continue you must 
really see the other point of view. Try it sometime. You will 
find it extremely difficult, but if you are successful in seeing 
and feeling the other point of view, your own communication 
will be modified considerably. 

A little boy once asked how he might become a good con- 
versationalist (what he meant was to be effective in human 
relations). The wise old sage, who was asked the question, 
responded, “Listen, my son .. .” and paused then momentarily. 
“Yes, yes,” cried the boy, “Go on.” “That is all. Listen, my 
son,” responded the wise man. This then becomes our first 
method of telling our story. 

B. PERSON-TO-PERSON 
There is no substitute for a person-to-person approach. We 
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cannot forget that the “climate” is important—and we create 
it. The “climate” is created more by the face-to-face approach 
than in any other way. 

A recent discussion with an advertising director for a large 
Ohio firm brought this point home to me rather emphatically. 
He indicated that there is a concerted effort at present to find 
out how we can complement advertising via mass media by 
a more personalized method. It was his contention that unless 
we make provision for effective communication on a person- 
to-person basis, the effects of the gimmicks, techniques, slick 
ads, and advertising psychology would be rendered impotent. 
When one stops to consider that during the ensuing year 
you will influence 900 persons (either negatively or posi- 
tively—and we hope the latter) this becomes a matter of 
paramount importance. You see, the penetrating beyond our 
walls we render in terms of those 900 people will be on the 
basis of a person-to-person contact! 


Some of you may have noted the recent innovation on some 
of our toll roads whereby, if you have the appropriate change, 
you merely toss it into a receptacle and proceed. Such is the 
case on one of the routes into Chicago. Frankly, I refuse to 
use that automatic lane! Why? Because I refuse to submit to 
such a gtim reminder of an increasingly impersonal and 
mechanical world. You see, I prefer to be able to hear the 
attendant say “thank you.” He creates a “climate” by this 
personal contact. How well I recall my first day at schooi. 
Upon entering that one-room rural school, with fear and 
trepidation, the teacher in a very gracious and courteous 
manner merely said, “We've been waiting for you.” I began 
to wonder how she knew I was coming! I am still amazed at 
the “climate” she created in her person-to-person communica- 
tion. Frankly, I must admit that the following year when I 
entered the schoolroom she stood there to meet me. But this 
time, with hands on her hips and no evidence of a smile, she 
said, “We've been waiting for you.” You see, I had created a 
“climate”! 


I know a high school principal in one of the largest schools 
in the country who practices the person-to-person method 
effectively. He listens well enough to pick up bits of informa- 
tion about various pupils each day. Armed with this informa- 
tion, he “accidentally” meets the appropriate students and 
asks them how their father feels after his illness, congratu- 
lates them on election to an office, pats them on the back for 
a better term mark, or wonders how the new baby sister is 
getting along. You would be amazed at the morale in this 
building, all a result of a man who is convinced the story 
must be told personally. 

A “climate” is in evidence in every shop we enter. In some 
it is bright and sunny; in others coid and cloudy. This is true 
simply because we create a “climate” through a person-to- 
person relationship. This is the most important single reason 
why I go to a particular drycleaner and, on the basis of a 
limited survey of my friends, the reason for their choosing 
a plant. This is the reason one gasoline station gets over a 
thousand dollars a year business from me. It all happened one 
rainy afternoon. With one windshield wiper out of com- 
mission, I pulled into a station and asked for a new wiper 
blade. The young fellow on duty said, “I’m sorry we're out, 
but I'll get one for you in 15 minutes.” He created a “climate” 
—an attitude—an image simply because of what he said 
and the way he said it. This decision was accentuated all the 
more because the man in the station across the street, where 
I had first asked for dssistance, responded in terms indicating 
this was a most inconvenient request on that busy afternoon. 


This is nothing new or different but it represents a constant 
challenge in telling our story. Examples and illustrations are 
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numerous, but perhaps the following lines by a little-known 
poet say it more effectively than can I: 


If I possessed a shop or store, I'd drive the grouches off 
my floor! 

I'd never let some gloomy guy offend the folks who come 
to buy; 


I'd never keep a boy or clerk—with mental toothache at 
his work, 

Nor jet a man who draws my pay drive customers of mine 
away. 


I'd treat the man who takes my time—and spends a 
nickle or a dime 

With courtesy, and make him feel that I was pleased to 
close the deal, 


Because tomorrow, who can tell? He may want stuff I 
have to sell, 

And in that case, then glad he'll be to spend his dollars 
all with me. 


The reason people pass one door—to patronize another 
store, 

Is not because the busier place—has better silks, or gloves, 
or lace 

Or special prices, but it lies—in pleasant words and 
smiling eyes; 

The only difference, I believe, is in the treatment folks 
receive! 


C. TECHNIQUES 


One of the troubles in running a business is that it is full 
of human beings! The presses never sulk; the drycleaning 
machine doesn’t get jealous; and the tumbler may run for a 
whole year without affecting its willingness. Men are not so 
constituted. As a result, there are problems of preventative 
maintenance, premature obsolescence, and even complete 
operational failure! ! These factors, however, are much harder 
to solve and thus necessitate looking at some of the techniques 
of telling the story. 

In considering the how of communication, it is imperative 
to recognize the importance of the psychological climate. This 
factor is as variable as the atmospheric pressure. Unless our 
communication takes into account the basic drives for recog- 
nition, acceptance, accomplishment, and the need to belong, 
the reactions to your story will become evident. Creating the 
proper psychological climate can decrease both the unavoid- 
able social barrier between employer-employee and the busi- 
ness house and its clientele. The average person wants to 
matter and he glows with pride when you communicate your 
compliments to him. This factor probably accounts for some- 
one indicating that the five most important words are: I am 
proud of you; the four most important: What is your 
opinion?; the three most important: If you please; the two 
most important: Thank you; and the least important word: I. 
Of the more than 600,000 words in the English language we 
use one word 450 times more than any of the others and that 
word is J. Such overuse of this word does not, by and large, 
bring about an appropriate psychological climate. 

Another important factor is that communication must be 
active. This means a two-way process. View your discussions 
with people as you might a tennis game. Unless they are able 
to field the ball and return it, there is mo two-way activity. 
Communication experts call this “feedback”—for it is the 
only way we can arrive at mutual understanding. The funda- 
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mental phase of training by one of the Roman speech teachers 
centuries ago was boxing and fencing. His reasoning is now 
apparent to us and we too must view communication as a 
two-way street. 

The list would not be complete without mentioning some 
factors in communicating that might help tell your story— 
other than the mass media. 

The “grapevine” is operative in every organization and can 
have a real value in building team spirit if properly culti- 
vated. It can become highly destructive if there is ineffective 
and impersonal communication on the part of the boss. Often 
new employees must turn to the more experienced workers to 
get their information and have ideas and orders interpreted. 
If communication is restricted then one has only to wonder, 
speculate, and give vent to rumors. 

Such factors as social events, time schedules, written em- 
ployment policies, punctuality, extending greetings to an 
acquaintance, and taking time for social amenities over the 
telephone are all important channels that tell your story. 

When we overuse any one avenue it may lose its effective- 
ness. This is well illustrated in the story of the woman who 
brought a dress into the cleaners and asked that she have im- 
mediate service and the clerk said it would be ready late that 
afternoon. She wrote on the ticket the word RUSH. Now what 
does this word mean? It went to the back room and one of 
the employees said, “When shall I do it, I am all tied up?” The 
response by another employee went something like this, “Just 
do the best you can. They always mark everything rush!” 

You see, this represented a communication failure because 
the word had lost its meaning. It usec to mean to do it first. 
Apparently the current meaning is, don’t put it at the bottom 
of the pile. The “rush” order lost its meaning because that 
particular line of communication was overloaded by overuse. 
We must be aware of alternate lines and channels to use in 
the event of overloading. 

The communication channels are important. So important 
that if they aren’t recognized the boss can easily become a 
prisoner of his own organization. The decisions you make are 
no better than the information you use to make the decision. 
Should you want to arrive at decisions regarding expansion of 
the building, new equipment, re-arranging facilities, or em- 
ployee needs, it forces us to ask the following questions: 

How good is that information? 

Is any omitted? 

How much is swept under the rug? 

Have the elements of fear, jealousy, insecurity, am- 
bition, flattery and incompetence influenced the 
information which comes to you? 

Finally, mention must be made of telling the story through 
your leadership in association work and in the home com- 
munity. As people in positions of responsibility, we must think 
of the leadership role and the fact that self-expression is the 
first step in assuming that role. A great deal of time should 
be devoted to discussing this factor alone. A multitude of 
avenues are open to tell your story in the community, at 
state or regional meetings of your associations, and with your 
civic friends. We cannot deny that others will judge the qual- 
ity of your shop by the quality of your telling the story—not 
by direct account, but through association of your leadership 
capacity to the type of business you operate. 

In summary, what then are the key words or phrases related 
to this discussion so that you might best tell the story? 

We penetrate beyond our walls and control only the matter 
of degree and quality—recognize the need for effective com- 
munication—effective  listening—person-to-person—channels 
of communication—leadership. 
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If you recall nothing else, take these words with you and 
perhaps your story will be told a bit better. 

The conversation of two receiving clerks in a drycleaning 
establishment may have a final message for us. At the end of 
a busy day one commented: “What a day. Sometimes I think I 
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hate people.” The response by her co-worker went like this: 
“Oh, I like people all right, but sometimes I forget that I do.” 

Some times we might not like the effort it takes in telling 
our story, but we dare not forget its importance. Your survival 
in business depends on it. 
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T THE OUTSET I would like to comment on the states- 
manship of your officers and program committee in ar- 
ranging this series of discussions. 

I am certain they are aware that few of you handle divorce 
actions. This may be because of the position of the Church 
which, as you know, strongly disapproves the prosecution of 
such actions by Catholic lawyers except under very limited 
circumstances. It may be because your practice or that of your 
firm is largely in other fields. It may be because divorce actions 
are distasteful to you. Ir may be a combination of these fac- 
tors. Whatever the reason the fact remains. 

I am equally certain that few of you have handled a matter 
in Juvenile Court or observed that Court in action. Few 
lawyers have. 

The same is true with respect to actions for non-support 
and to other legal aspects of family problems, other than 
probate and business transactions, which find their way into 
the courts. 

Since the demands on your time are great, and since you 
will receive little in this series of discussions, which will 
enhance your knowledge of the body of law with which you 
primarily occupy yourself—business law—torts—anti trust 
—labor relations—criminal law——-I repeat, that to devote 
nine successive meetings to a single subject, and to this par- 
ticular subject, requires leadership and statesmanship of the 
highest order on the part of those responsible for the series. 

I am confident that when the series concludes those of you 
who attended regularly will be enthusiastic in your approba- 
tion. I am confident of this because : 

First—the enormity and seriousness of the subject is such 
that no right thinking person, whatever his calling, can afford 
to ignore it or to be ill-informed. 

It involves the moral, mental, and often the physical health 
of the nation and of your beloved city, and can no more be 
ignored than the threat of ermed aggression. 

Second—it involves the administration of justice in its 
broadest sense, and the administration of justice, in that sense, 
is the responsibility of all lawyers and judges regardless of the 
particular fields of law to which they may devote the bulk of 
their time and thought. 

Black’s Law Dictionary (4th Edition) defines “Justice,” 
as “The constant and perpetual disposition to render every 
man his due.” 

Where do you find justice in the situation of a wife whose 
drunken husband regularly beats her and no doubt the children 
too, and who knows of no place to turn for help except the 
police department or divorce court, which latter she shuns for 
religious or economic reasons, or boch? 





Where is justice in the case of the child in the home in 
which years of depravity or constant bitterness is followed by 
divorce, and in turn by non-support? Or in the case of the 
child, both of whose parents are so remiss in their parental 
obligations that at an early age he becomes a serious delin- 
quent and spends much of his life in correctional and penal 
institutions? 

These and other situations are not limited to homes located 
on the wrong side of the tracks. With modifications they are 
found, all to frequently on Pacific Heights and in St. Francis 
Woods. 

It is the purpose of this series 

lst—to remind you of the seriousness of this problem. 
That is a part of my role today. 

2nd—to consider some of the root causes for marital dis- 
cord, and family deterioration. 

3rd—to bring to your attention, local community facili- 
ties, including those of the court and social welfare agencies, 
available to those who need guidance or other assistance. 

4th—to bring to your attention what is being done about 
the problem in other states and communities, and by other 
volunteer organizations. 

S5th—to tell you something about matrimonial trials in 
Ecclesiastical Courts; also the limitations imposed on Cath- 
olic lawyers with respect to civil divorces. 

6th—to suggest ways in which you personally, and the St. 
Thomas More Society, may do much to improve a legal 
situation of which Newsweek, in May, 1952 had this to say: 

“In the whole administration of justice there is nothing 
that even remotely can compare in terms of rottenness with 
divorce proceedings.” 

It should be kept in mind that when I speak of divorce 
laws I am referring to the whole field of disrupted family 
relations and not just the procedures by which a divorce is 
granted, though as every judge and most lawyers know, the 
divorce proceedings themselves are more often than not, 
tainted with fraud, deceit and economic unfairness. 

7th—to consider the desirability, scope and availability 
of pre-marital counselling. 

8th and 9th—to consider some of the purely legal aspects 
of the over all ,roblem such as enforcement of decrees, in- 
tegrated property agreements, enforcement of child support 
orders, and conflict of laws involving the so-called quickie 
divorce action. 

I am informed that each aspect of the broad subject will 
be discussed by a qualified person. Thus, you will hear from 
a theologian, a psychiatrist, a marriage counsellor and a social 
worker. You will also hear from Presiding Judge Louis 
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Burke of the Los Angeles Superior Court who, while Judge 
of the Conciliation Court of that County, did such a monu- 
mental job in making the Los Angeles Conciliation Court the 
best in the state and perhaps in the nation. Incidentally, 
Judge Burke’s book “With This Ring,” published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill, is well worth reading. 

These and other specialists in particular aspects of the over- 
all problem will, I am confident, make this an enlightening 
and profitable series for all to attend. 

What is the magnitude of the problem? 

Judge Roger Pfaff, presently the Presiding Judge of the 
consolidated Domestic Relations and Conciliation Courts of 
Los Angeles County cited these figures in an address which 
he delivered before the Canadian Bar Association last fall. 


There were approximately 400,000 divorces granted in the 
United States in 1958, more than 1000 per day. 

One in every four marriages ends in divorce. 

California leads all states in the number of divorces in re- 
lation to marriages. 

In Los Angeles County alone 70 divorces are granted daily. 

Statistics of the California Judicial Council for the fiscal 
year 1957-58 disclose that the Superior Courts of California 
during that 12-month period heard 49,395 uncontested divorce 
actions and 3,945 contested divorces. 

That the Juvenile Courts of the state during the same 
period heard over 45,000 matters involving delinquency or 
child abandonment. 

The annual report of the State Department of Justice for 
the year 1958 contains these shocking figures with respect to 
persons under 18 years of age. Note the age—under 18: 
151,000 arrests. This huge number does not include citations 
for traffic violations—or instances of youths questioned by 
officers and sent home without arrest. Juveniles under 18 
account for 10 to 15 per cent of all arrests for violent crime, 
such as, homicide, assault and robbery, 40 per cent of all burg- 
lary arrests, 60 per cent of all auto thefts. 

At the close of 1958, 13,500 youths were in the custody of 
the California Youth Authority, of whom 4,000 were in 
detention and 9,500 were on parole. Court commitments to 
the C.Y.A. run at the rate of 4,000 per year. 

One may say these are just statistics. 

Statistics, yes!—but just as heart breaking, and more far 
reaching in their consequences than the statistics represented 
by a wire from the War Department advising of the death in 
action of a loved one, or by the Highway Patrol Officer’s re- 
port of the happy family wiped out in a holiday auto accident, 
or by an entry of the name of a member of your family in the 
records of the Coroner, the American Cancer Society, the Cal- 
ifornia Youth Authority or of a State Mental Institution. 

What are others doing to lower these statistics, and more 
important, to bring common sense, and understanding to the 
entire field of family legal problems? 

Some communities have been working at it for a long time 
and have made commendable progress, notably several cities 
in Ohio. Cincinnati, for example, has had a Family Court 
since 1914. 

Los Angeles, a late starter, has chalked up a record of which 
it can be justly proud. Marriages threatened with dissolution 
which have utilized the services of the Conciliation Court, 
approximately fifty per cent have remained united or became 
reunited. This fifty per cent report a satisfactory, often a very 
happy relationship, one year after availing themselves of the 
services of the Conciliation Court. 

Unlike Los Angeles, where the Conciliation Court is 
manned by a paid, highly trained professional staff, who in 
turn avail themselves of other community services where in- 
dicated, Oklahoma City’s Family Clinic is conducted by Volun- 
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teer panels of qualified persons drawn from the ranks of the 
Medical Society, the Bar Association, the Council of Churches, 
and the Retail Merchants Association. Members of the latter 
association are used for guidance where family finances is a 
cause of a threatened dissolution. 

Last summer the Jewish Community of this city quietly 
commenced an experiment that is soundly based. It was de- 
scribed in these words in the San Francisco Chronicle on 
December 19, 1959: 

“Conservative Judaism is putting an unusual combination 
of religion, psychology and psychiatry to work in healing 
potential broken marriages. 

“The service, still in experimental stages at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, is based on the growing 
assumption that in many aspects of human behavior the 
clergy is not prepared to go it alone. 

“The experiment is rooted in a 1954 change in the con- 
servative Jewish marriage contract which obligates the bride 
and bridegroom to seek counsel from a rabbi should their 
marriage run into troubled waters. 

“But it wasn’t long before the rabbis themselves realized 
that their counselling too could run into troubled waters. 

“"There are times, says Rabbi Bernard Mandelbaum, 
‘when a rabbi gives moral suasion to an estranged couple but 
it does not penetrate because he does not know that one or 
both of the couple is sick.’ 

“The counselling service works like this: 

“When a rabbi ‘in the field’ finds himself confronted with 
a counselling problem he feels he is not equipped to handle 
he may refer the couple to the counselling service. 

“First, the couple meets Dr. Gusta Thawn, a marriage 
counsellor, who interviews them together and individually, 
collecting all the pertinent information she can about the case. 

“Then, Dr. Thawn confers with Dr. Sidney Furst and Rabbi 
David Silverman, the psychiatric and rabbincial members of 
the counselling team. 

“‘It is my responsibility to decide whether mental disease 
is a factor in their problem,’ says Dr. Furst. ‘If it is, then we 
are prepared to spend a certain amount of time to give them 
insight into their problem.’ 

““The rabbi’s role,’ says Rabbi Silverman, ‘is to bring the 
moral judgments of the Jewish religion to play on the prob- 
lem. Also, a rabbi is better able to explain to a religious couple 
why they need to do certain things to save their marriage.” 

One of the most recent developments in the field of family 
relations is a Standard Family Court Act. It was prepared on 
a cooperative basis by the National Probation and Parole As- 
sociation, the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, and 
by the United States Childrens Bureau. 

In an article entitled “The Place of the Family Court in the 
Judicial System,” Dean Roscoe Pound made these cogent 
remarks: 

“Treating the family situation as a series of single separate 
controversies may often not do justice to the whole or to the 
several parts. The several parts are likely to be distorted in 
considering them apart from the whole, and the whole may be 
left undetermined in a series of adjudications of the parts.” 

Continuing Dean Pound said: 

“It has been pointed out more than once of late that a 
juvenile court passing on delinquent children; a court of 
divorce jurisdiction entertaining a suit for divorce, alimony, 
and custody of children; a court of common-law jurisdiction 
entertaining an action for necessaries furnished to an aban- 
doned wife by a grocer; and a criminal court or domestic rela- 
tions court a prosecution for desertion of a wife and child— 
that all of these courts might be dealing piecemeal at the 
same time with the difficulties of the same family. Indeed one 
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—_ add an action for alienation of the affection of the 
wife, actions about receipt of a child’s earnings, habeas 
corpus proceedings to try the immediate custody of the 
child, a proceedings in a juvenile court for contributing to 
the delinquency of a child, and another in a juvenile court 
to determine what to do about certain specific delinquencies 
of the child. It is time to put an end to the waste of time, 
energy, money, and the interests of litigants in a system, or 
rather lack of system, in which as many as eight separate and 
unrelated proceedings may be trying unsystematically and 
frequently at cross purposes to adjust the relations and order 
of a family which has ceased to function as such and is bring- 
ing up or threatens to bring up delinquent instead of upright 
children.” 

The problems of staffing such a court with trained psychia- 
trists, psychologists, counsellors and others is no small one. 

We are told that the supply of trained personnel is grossly 
insufficient to meet the need presently and in the foreseeable 
future. 

But looking to the day when supply and demand come more 
nearly into balance, does it not make sense to use such trained 
persons in the courts of California, whether as presently con- 
stituted or with constitutional or statutory changes designed 
to achieve the principle of the so-called Family Court? That 
the Superior Court and Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles 
County think so is evidenced by the funds and effort devoted 
to the Conciliation Court of that County. 

Let us examine the matter of expense from the state level. 

The Governor's budget for fiscal 1957-58 called for ap- 
proximately $35,500,000 for the Department of Corrections 
(state penal institutions ), $15,000,000 for the Youth Authori- 
ty, and approximately $115,000,000 for the Department of 
Mental Hygiene (state mental hospitals). This is a grand 
total of $165,000,000. 

Breaking these figures down to the average cost per inmate 
or patient, we find that it costs the taxpayers approximately 
$131.00 per month to maintain a prisoner in a penal institu- 
tion, over $300.00 per month to maintain a youth in a 
California Youth Authority facility, slightly less than $200.00 
per month to maintain a patient in a mental institution. 

The state budget is exclusive of large sums spent by 
counties for like services and facilities. In Los Angeles County 
alone the annual budget for care to needy children, most of 
whom are from broken homes, is $41,000,000. 

Certainly, all persons in state prisons, state hospitals and 
CYA facilities are not the product of broken homes, nor can 
it be proved that all of them come from homes in which 
guidance was lacking. 

Similarly, an errant spouse or tension in the home is not 
the sole cause, and may not be a major cause for the large 
numbers in state mental institutions. 

But it can be said without fear of reasonable contradiction 
that the kind of disturbed and broken family relationships we 
are considering »: this series of talks account for a very high 
percentage of the state prison and Youth Authority population 
and for a substantial portion of state hospital patients. 

Returning to the matter of costs, would it not be less ex- 
pensive for the taxpayer and better for society in general to 
use a portion of the $165,000,000 budget for professional 
services designed to correct the causes of family discord and 
its consequences, than to deal with the after-effects only? 

Ten per cent of the annual budget, or $16,500,000 would go 
a very long way toward staffing every Superior Court in 
the state with sufficient personnel to do the kind of job 
under discussion, assuming qualified personnel become avail- 
able. 

In my opening remarks I stated that I was certain that 
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most of you do not handle divorce actions. By the same token, 
I am equally confident that at some time in your careers 
most of you have been consulted by a prospective client, 
perhaps a friend, about a divorce. 

Being what you are, I am even more certain that you did 
your level best to induce your friend or client to reconsider. 
If he or she reconsidered, was the new look permanent? Or 
was it only a matter of months before a separation or dis- 
solution took place? 

If your experience was otherwise, and if you had similar 
success on several occasions, I respectfully suggest that family 
counselling is your highest calling, and that your talents are 
desperately needed in that field on a full time basis. 

Such, however, has not been the satisfying fortune of most 
lawyers and judges. 

Let me give you a personal experience which for me was 
concluded last week, but which I fear may spell tragedy for 
the family involved. 

Three months ago while sitting pro tem in another county, 
I heard the law and motion calendar, following which I heard 
an uncontested divorce. 

The plaintiff, a self-employed, white collar worker, in his 
middle thirties, testified to his wife’s misconduct. It consisted 
largely of her keeping company with another man, with whom 
she spent several evenings a week in the better known cock- 
tail lounges of the community. On the occasions of these 
soirees the plaintiff baby sat for the couples’ two small 
children. 

In response to my questions the plaintiff and his witness 
testified that they and mutual friends had urged the wife, 
without success, to put an end to such conduct. 

A property settlement agreement was presented for ap- 
proval which called for him to support the children but not 
the defendant. 

I stated that grounds for divorce had been established, but 
I wished to speak with the plaintiff in chambers. It was agree- 
able with counsel. 

In chambers he was not bitter. He said several good things 

about the defendant as a wife and mother. In this he was 
sincere. However, he was certain that it would be useless for 
me to speak with his wife, but had no objection to my doing 
so. 
At my request, her attorney accompanied her to my cham- 
bers that afternoon. She was an attractive, nicely groomed 
woman, in her early thirties. Without any sparring or tears, 
she said she knew she had been foolish and wanted to rebuild 
her marriage more than anything in the world. She was certain 
she could give up the other man forever but,—and this was 
a new element that had not been disclosed—she doubted that 
her husband was prepared to give up the woman with whom 
he was now keeping company. This other woman, incidentally 
was 12 years his senior. 

The defendant said she had begged her husband the previous 
night to drop the divorce action and to give their marriage 
another try and she was surprised when he proceeded with 
the hearing that day. 

If the decree was granted, she planned to work and to 
leave the children with her parents during the day. 

Here, at least, was hope. She seemed genuinely to want to 
restore and rebuild the family unit. Though he had withheld 
information as to his own activities which would have been 
helpful in my conference with him, he nevertheless had not 
closed the door to a reconciliation. 

I obtained her oral agreement, and his, to talk it over 
further and to my withholding any decree for sixty days. 

Both attorneys were agreeable and said they would do what 
they could toward the common goal. 
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Unfortunately, there is no trained family counsellor prac- 
ticing in that community or attached to the Court; nor did 
either of the parties know any clergyman with whom they 
might discuss the problem. 

Last week I received in the mail a proposed interlocutory 
decree and a letter from the plaintiff's attorney, saying a 
reconciliation had not been effected. 

I am convinced that the chances of saving that marriage 
were better than 50% if qualified people had been available 
to follow through with each of the parties during the weeks 
immediately following my conferences with them. 

And so it is with most of the seeds of reconciliation which 
lawyers and judges believe, or, at least, hope they plant. 

The reason is obvious. 

First, we are not trained to get at the root cause. Of course 
we recognize the symptoms in the forms of alcoholism, 
infidelity and debt. But, as your doctor friends will tell you, 
there is a vast difference between recognizing a symptom and 
curing the disease. 

Second, successful lawyers and most judges suffer from 
serious time limitations. 

In the typical effort to effect reconciliation, in the course 
of a conference or two, we do a bit of moralizing, a modicum 
of reasoning and persuading, and if we are in good form, we 
may succeed in exacting a promise to drive out Satan. But 
Satan is notorious for stealing in again when the offender's 
guard is down and we, the defenders of the bond, are en- 
grossed in other pressing problems. 

On this phase of the subject Judge Pfaff had this to say: 

“I am convinced that it is useless to simply designate a 
Judge as a Conciliation Court Judge, without providing him 
with trained social workers experienced in marriage coun- 
selling. In practically every instance where a judge has been 
delegated the task of conducting marriage counselling, the 
program has been frustrated and fouled, and the Conciliation 
Court program abandoned.” 

And so it is with lawyers and to a large extent, with the 
Clergy. Trained though the Clergy may be in theology and 
perhaps in ecclesiastical law, they are neither psychiatrists nor 
trained marriage counsellors. And, like lawyers and Judges, 
they have other regular duties which renders unlikely the close 
and continued follow-up required in the usual family rela- 
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tions case. On this phase of the subject, it is significant that 
Judge Pfaff found that in 95% of all default divorces in his 
department in which children under 14 were involved, one 
or both spouses did not attend church regularly. 

No, our hit and miss efforts, praiseworthy though they may 
be, have proven completely inadequate to cope with a field 
of the law which Newsweek described as “rotten,” and which 
the American Bar Association, ten years ago, referred to as 
a “mess.” 

Improvement will come only if the problem is attacked 
with greater knowledge and skills, new methods, and of ut- 
most importance, a lasting determination. 

Although I have touched on some of the programs being 
tried elsewhere, it is not my function today, nor am I prepared, 
to suggest which of them, if any, should be adopted in this 
state or City. 

Of this I am certain: 

1. Much more can be done under existing California law 
than most counties are doing. After all, the so-called Divorce 
Court, Conciliation Court and the Juvenile Court are all de- 
partments of the Superior Court. With a well conceived plan 
and a modest amount of additional funds for trained personnel, 
these now virtually separate departments could operate far 
more effectively in the field of family law. 

2. Eventually, California will have a forum and a pro- 
cedure in which family relations, threatened with disrupture, 
will be handled under a system akin to that of the Family 
Court Plan discussed by Dean Pound. Unhappily, that day may 
be quite distant because of the legal profession’s traditional 
resistance to procedural change. 

3. Improvement need not wait for the Legislature or the 
courts to act. All communities, and groups therein, are at 
liberty to embark upon volunteer programs, as Oklahoma City 
and the Jewish Community of San Francisco have done. 

4. Finally, I can think of no men of law so well equipped 
or with so great an obligation to undertake leadership than 
the members of this society which bears the name of the great 
jurist whose voluntary relinquishment of high office and 
ultimate martyrdom arose out of his defense of the moral law 
to which this series of talks, which I have the honor to open, 
is dedicated. 


Economic Trends In Pakistan 


PUTTING OUR HOUSE IN ORDER 


By M. SHOAIB, Finance Minister of Pakistan, founder and first president of the Pakistan Institute of Industrial Accountants; 
also a member of the National Association of Cost Accountants, U. S. A. 


Delivered to the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., March 2, 1960 


today, and I particularly appreciate this invitation to 
speak to you because it reflects the growing interest 
which the people and the government of the United States 
are taking in the economic development of Pakistan. The 
importance and standing of the National Press Club is well- 
known to me. For, as you know, I have served many years 
in Washington as an Executive Director of the World Bank 
and consider Washington in many respects as my second home. 
Pakistan, as you know, is a country of some 86 million 
people, with a predominantly agricultural economy, situated 
in a critical area of the world, divided into two unequal parts 
by India and bordering Iran, Afghanistan, The Soviet and 
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China in the West and Northwest and Southeast Asia on 
its East. In area, it equals France, Italy, Belgium and Holland 
combined. When I was designated Finance Minister of 
Pakistan in October 1958, I approached my new task with 
considerable trepidation. The job of a Finance Minister in 
any country is rather unenviable. It is often said, and with 
reason, that the only good Finance Minister is an unpopular 
one! 

At that time, we faced a particularly difficult economic and 
financial situation in Pakistan. Our economy has been going 
down-hill for a number of years. While we had been able 
to build up some industry, our agriculture, which is the back- 
bone of the economy, had been stagnating. Our overall rate 
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of economic progress had barely been sufficient to keep pace 
with the growth of population and there seemed to be little 
prospect of raising our national income above the desperately 
low level of about $50 per capita. Our export earnings had 
been declining, owing largely to the drop in prices for our 
principal export products such as jute and cotton. At the 
same time the cost of our imports had been mounting. Heavy 
government deficits financed out of bank credit had produced 
an inflation characterized by rising prices, black-marketing 
and hoarding and a continuous strain on our balance of pay- 
ments. Above all, the government had shown itself increasingly 
incapable of a vigorous and concerted attack on our economic 
problems. We had been so unfortunate as to lose in the 
early years of our independence the two most dynamic leaders 
who had been instrumental in the creation of Pakistan. Since 
then we had suffered from growing political instability. 
Instead of cohesive, disciplined parties we had shifting political 
coalitions which were more preoccupied with politics than 
with economics. 

Since October 1958, we have come a long way. Under the 
firm leadership of President Ayub we have been able to 
devote our undivided energies to the solution of the country’s 
economic problems. We are looking forward to a long period 
of political stability. We now have a strong executive, as 
indeed you have in this country, but at the same time our 
government is based on wide popular support. Recently our 
President received an overwhelming vote of confidence from 
the popularly elected members of the local councils. It was a 
free manifestation of support for a man and a government 
which had demonstrated a capacity for constructive action. 

We have proceeded to put our own house in order. Con- 
vinced that this is the only way to further the interests of our 
own people and to earn confidence and respect abroad. We 
have restored monetary stability by stopping the financing of 
government deficits by the Central Bank. More careful con- 
trol over expenditures of foreign exchange has been instituted, 
and at the same time a fillip has been given to our exports 
by the introduction of an export bonus scheme, particularly 
for manufactures. Our exports earnings have gone up about 
10 per cent, and I am particularly relieved that our gold and 
foreign exchange reserves have increased by $105 million, 
i.e. over 100 per cent by the end of last year. With the revival 
of business confidence, industrial production has turned up 
sharply. With agriculture we have had greater difficulty. It 
is mot easy to accomplish an agricultural revolution in a coun- 
try where millions of illiterate peasants are deeply wedded to 
age-old techniques and where government had admittedly not 
been equipped to give them adequate help and guidance. But 
we are now determined that agriculture should have the 
highest priority in our development program. A mixed 
Pakistani-Foreign Commission is intensively studying the 
whole range of agricultural problems and particularly ways 
and means of organizing more effective government agri- 
cultural services to the farmer. As an earnest of our intentions, 
President Ayub has recently entrusted the portfolio of agri- 
culture and irrigation to one of the most energetic members 
of his Cabinet. 

We firmly believe that development is not something which 
a Government hands down to a people. Development can 
come about only by mobilizing the energies and enlisting 
the participation of all the people. For this purpose we want 
to encourage the growth of what you may call “Grassroots 
Democracy.” We have recently established some 8000 elected 
Local Councils as the foundation of our democratic structure. 
Through these we want to awaken our people to a greater 
sense of civic responsibility, to a realization that they can 
accomplish a lot by doing things for themselves. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


We believe in a pragmatic, common sense approach to 
economic problems. We stand with the West in our firm 
belief in human dignity and individual freedom. We do not 
want a State which would control all aspects of our every 
day life. In our economic development we are giving maxi- 
mum encouragement :o private enterprise, realizing that 
government already has plenty to do in providing the educa- 
tional and health facilities, the communications, the power 
and other essential services which the private sector cannot 
supply but needs for its success. We have taken a number 
of steps to stimulate private initiative, particularly through 
a two-year tax holiday for new industrial undertakings. I 
am happy to report that we are developing a dynamic private 
economy. Encouraged by the prospect of political stability 
and the adoption of sound fiscal and economic policies, our 
businessmen are anxious to invest more and more and to 
diversify their activities. Recent foreign investments, par- 
ticularly in the field of oil refining, natural gas and pharma- 
ceuticals are evidence of the confidence created by the 
measures taken by the government in the economic and 
political field. 

The renewed interest of private foreign investors in our 
economy has been particularly gratifying. We want private 
foreign investment not only for the capital, but also for the 
managerial and technical know-how which it brings. We need 
more competition in our country and we believe that foreign 
enterprise will give an incentive to our own producers to 
improve efficiency and reduce costs. We do not insist that 
foreign erfterprise go into partnership with our own business- 
men, although this may often be the most practicable arrange- 
ment. We want to see foreign enterprise in Pakistan train 
our people in managerial and technical skills, but we recog- 
nize at the same time that foreign investors must have their 
own people to look after their interests. We assure all new 
investors the right to remit their earnings and to repatriate 
their capital. We have established an investment promotion 
bureau to assist venture capital, whether Pakistani or foreign, 
in getting the facilities it needs. We are also having our 
industrial potential in various sectors surveyed by foreign 
consulting firms of repute who will prepare technical and 
economic feasibility reports on specific industries so as to 
assist both Pakistani and foreign investors. 

I do not want to conceal from you the extremely difficult 
economic problems which still confront us. Despite some 
degree of diversification, we are still dangerously dependent 
for our foreign exchange earnings on a few primary com- 
modities the prices of which have been persistently declining 
since 1952. On the other hand the prices of manufactured 
goods, particularly plant and machinery which we need to 
import for our development have been steadily rising. Our 
terms of trade with the rest uf the world have deteriorated so 
much over the last few years that today we must export 
twice the volume of goods in order to pay for the same amount 
of goods we imported ten years ago. This phenomenon, which 
is common to almost all the underdeveloped countries de- 
pendent on the production of primary commodities, is widen- 
ing the gap in the standard of living of the people of the in- 
dustrialized countries and those of the countries in the initial 
stage of development. This is happening in spite of the gener- 
ous financial aid which the U. S. A. and some other countries 
are giving. The situation poses a serious threat to the success 
of all the efforts that are being made for the peace and pros- 
perity of the world. In the long run the solution lies undoubt- 
edly in the transformation and diversification of our economy. 
But meanwhile we must find sufficient capital to make up 
for the loss in our terms of trade as well as to make the 
initial investments needed for balanced growth. 
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Above all, we find it difficult to break out of the vicious 
circle of low incomes and inadequate savings. We have some 
86 million people crowded in a country about one-eighth the 
size of the United States. In the end our people must save 
enough and export enough to sustain their own economic 
development. But we are still so poverty-ridden that we cannot 
squeeze enough out of our economy for essential development. 
We need decisive support in order to accelerate our rate of 
progress so that we can achieve higher levels of income out of 
which we should be able to set aside an ever growing pro- 
portion for re-investment. 

We are starting on this long road toward a self-supporting 
economy by launching our Second Five-Year Plan this year. 
We are aiming at a 20 per cent increase in national income 
during this period. After allowing for the intervening growth 
in our population, this will permit a 10 per cent increase in 
per capita income. Surely we cannot be accused of being 
over-ambitious. But even this modest plan will require re- 
sources which are small by your standards but large by ours. 
Our expenditures on development over the five-year period 
will have to be nearly $4 billion, including the amounts 
estimated to be needed for the expansion of the private sector. 
With a great effort we should be able to raise about 60 per 
cent of this amount ourselves, but we shall need $1,680 
million from abroad in the form of private foreign invest- 
ment, loans and grants. I must be frank and admit also that 
we cannot take all or even a major part of this assistance 
in the form of loans repayable in foreign currencies. If we 
did, our external debt burden would soon be beyond our 
capacity to bear. 

You may well ask, “What assurance does the West, and 
particularly the United States, have that this aid will really 
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be etfective?” We want you to know that we are determined 
to do everything in our power to ensure that any assistance 
we get from abroad is used to the maximum advantage. We 
are paying special attention to the task of equipping and 
organizing our government to carry out its development 
responsibilities effectively. We have established a number of 
autonomous agencies to develop our water and power re- 
sources and inland water transport unfettered by government 
red tape. We are overhauling our government administration 
and procedures. We have created a special division within 
the President’s Secretariat to watch over the execution of 
development projects, especially those which receive foreign 
aid. We are prepared to use unorthodox methods if these are 
required to get things done. 

We are g.ateful for all the assistance we have hitherto 
received from our friends abroad. Particularly from this great 
country, in the gigantic task of raising the living standards of 
our people. You have accorded us a generous measure of 
support in the past. Now we are asking you, in co-operation 
with other countries of the West, to assist us on an even more 
generous scale. We do not want simply to keep our heads 
above water. We are pleading for that decisive boost which 
will enable us to gain dry land and to stand in time on our 
own feet. We consider that the task that we are engaged in 
is of great concern, not only to us, but also to nations like 
yours which value human dignity and freedom. But our joint 
cause will triumph only if we can reconcile freedom and 
economic progress, only if through our common effort we 
can satisfy the aspirations of all our peoples for a better life, 
free from the cares and worries of grinding poverty. We our- 
selves are doing our best. We hope we merit your confidence 
and support. Thank you. 


Adventures In Space 


CHALLENGE TO THE YOUNGER GENERATION 
By LEE A. DuBRIDGE, President, California Institute of Technology 


Condensation by Dr. DuBridge of address delivered at the Fourth Annual Science Youth Day Dinner of the International 
Edison Birthday Celebration, Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, Inc., Birmingham, Alabama, February 11, 1960 


OW THAT the space age is in its third year, it has 
become obvious that space activities are here to stay 
and that every thinking American should have some 

comprehension of what it means to shoot objects off the earth 
into space; of what some of the possibilities and impossibili- 
ties are for venturing into space; of what the reasons are why 
we should undertake such ventures; and of what some of the 
questions and problems are which we should like to investigate. 

We begin with the question of “what is space?” Are we 
“flying through space” in an airplane at an altitude of 10,000 
or 20,000 feet above the earth’s surface? No, for in an airplane 
one is being supported by the lift of the earth’s atmosphere 
on the wings, and therefore he is clearly not yet in “empty 
space.” For our purposes tonight, let us say that space begins 
beyond the atmosphere at a distance of about 200 miles above 
the surface of the earth. From here on out, space is very empty 
indeed. 

Nevertheless, space is still not completely empty. Even out 
to several thousand miles, there are a certain number of atoms 
or molecules in each cubic yard which can be thought of as 
the outer fringes of the earth’s atmosphere. As we leave the 
earth’s atmosphere, we still find there are a few atoms or 
molecules which constitute the outer fringes of the sun’s 


atmosphere. Also, we shall occasionally encounter specks -of 
dust and, once in a great while, even larger particles of matter 
floating in various orbits and trajectories in space. 

One of the interesting aspects of space research, therefore, 
is to learn more about the contents of so-called “empty space.” 
It will be interesting indeed to sample the extremely rare 
matter in the far reeches of space to see what it consists of 
and to find out where it has come from and where it is 
going. When the density of matter in space amounts to only 
a few atoms per cubic yard, it is evident that the task of 
capturing and identifying those few atoms is going to be a 
very difficule one indeed—a really challenging scientific 
problem! 

When we are beyond the earth’s atmosphere, does that 
mean we are also beyond the earth’s gravitational field? The 
answer is emphatically NO. In fact, the earth’s gravitational 
attraction at 200 miles above the surface is only about 10 
per cent less than it is at the surface of the earth. In fact, we 
must go out to 1600 miles from the surface before the earth's 
gravitational force has been reduced to one-half its value at 
the surface. 

Throughout our solar system, or what we call interplanetary 
space, the gravitational field of the sun is an all-pervading 
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influence until we get within a few hundred thousand miles of 
a particular planet, in which case the planetary field becomes 
predominant. 

The question naturally arises, since, as long as we are in 
interplanetary space there will always be a gravitational field, 
why is it we hear so much about the condition of weightless- 
ness which one will encounter in space vehicles? It is true 
that within any space vehicle, in any orbit or trajectory in 
interplanetary space, we will in fact be in a weightless con- 
dition. This does not result, however, because we are free 
from gravitation, but because an interplanetary space vehicle 
must be in accelerated motion; it must be in orbit or in a 
free trajectory. In any freely flying object gravity is in effect 
cancelled by centrifugal or other inertial reactions. 

The next question is “how do we get into space?” In 
order to project an object into space, it must not only get 
above the atmosphere, but must have a velocity of the right 
amount and in the right direction so that the gravitational 
force and the centrifugal reaction will be in balance so that 
a stable orbit can be achieved. It is something like whirling 
a stone at the end of a string, or swinging a bucket of water 
in a vertical circle. 

Just above the earth’s atmosphere at a distance, say, of 
about 200 miles above the surface, the speed required for an 
object to remain in orbit turns out to be 17,252 miles per 
hour, or about 4.8 miles per second. 

There is no point near the earth or near the sun where 
an object can remain stationary. All space vehicles must be 
in motion and, furthermore, once any rocket propulsion has 
ceased and the object is moving freely in space, it will be 
in motion in a precisely predictable orbit which nothing can 
ever change unless additional push due to some kind of rocket 
thrust can be applied. 

What then is a so-called “stationary satellite” above the 
earth? This is an inaccurate description, but it refers to the 
fact that as one gets farther away from the earth the period 
for the stable orbit gets longer and the average speed gets 
less. At a distance from the center of the earth of 26,248 
miles, the period of rotation is exactly 24 hours and the speed 
about 6,870 miles per hour. An object in this orbit would be 
circling the earth at precisely the same rate as the earth itself 
is rotating about its axis. If a satellite were launched in a 
direction parallel to, and over, the equator, and in a direction 
from west to east, it would remain apparently stationary over 
a particular point on the earth’s equator. 

The task of getting a space vehicle into a satellite orbit 
around the earth is that of giving it sufficient speed—nearly 
5 niles per second—-in order that it will remain in orbit. To 
give a sizable object a speed of 5 miles per second requires 
an enormous amount of energy. In a typical rocket of present- 
day design, several hundred thousand pounds of fuel are 
burned up for each 1000 pounds of payload that is injected 
into an orbit. Since all this fuel is in the rocket when it begins 
its ascent, the thrust required must be greater than the total 
weight of the rocket, and that is why thrusts of several 
hundred thousand pounds are needed to launch sizable objects 
into orbit. It is true that our present-day rocket designs are 
not as efficient as they could be, and at some future date the 
amount of fuel required for each pound of payload may be 
reduced to maybe one or two hundred pounds. However, if 
one wants to orbit a couple of men in a vehicle which carries 
the necessary instruments, food, water, oxygen, and other 
supplies, the weight must be 2000 pounds or so, which means, 
with current rocket designs, possibly a million pounds of fuel 
and, therefore, more than a million pounds of thrust. Even 
with near-perfect rocket design, 200,000 pounds of fuel would 
be required to lift 2000 pounds into orbit. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


If one wants to send a space vehicle on more distant jour- 
neys to the moon or to the planets, very much more energy 
and more thrust are required. 

One might almost put it down as a third rule about space— 
namely, it is expensive to get there and even more expensive 
to get back! 

Why, then, do we bother? 

To me, the great overriding importance of space journeys 
is the opportunity it gives us to extend our knowledge—to 
learn new things, to discover new facts about the universe in 
which we live. 

Consider what we can do in a vehicle which orbits the 
earth at a height of a few hundred miles. 

First, we can get a better look at the earth itself. We should 
find out whether a space satellite is a good reconnaissance 
vehicle from which we can keep a good share of the earth 
under continual surveillance or observation. It would be 
especially important to observe the cloud and weather patterns 
over the earth. If we could find a way of taking pictures of 
the earth’s cloud and weather patterns and of transmitting 
them quickly and accurately back to earth, we might come to 
understand much sooner the nature of the circulation of our 
atmosphere, the way in which storms generate and travel from 
one point on the earth’s surface to another. We could then 
learn whether it is possible to predict the weather more than 
a few days in advance, and whether the nature, intensity, and 
travel time of storms can be measured and predicted. 


There are some people who say that if we understood the 
earth’s weather better we might be able to control it. I am 
inclined to be skeptical on that subject because, even when 
we understand the motion of the earth’s atmosphere, we should 
realize that to change it in any way is likely to be extremely 
difficult. I don’t look forward to the time when we can, at 
will, release a cloudburst on Moscow or keep the sun shining 
in Birmingham. 

There are other observations of the earth which we can 
make from a satellite. We can learn more about the nature 
and shape of the earth's magnetic field; we can examine cosmic 
rays and other radiation reaching the earth from outer space; 
we can explore the causes of such things as the aurora, mag- 
netic storms, the high-level ionization layers which reflect and 
absorb radio waves, the exact nature and shape of the earth’s 
gravitational field which, in turn, will reveal something about 
the shape and structure of the earth itself. 

On our very first venture into the space near the earth a 
wholly unsuspected cloud of charged particles was discovered, 
now called the Van Allen layer. In the process of making new 
measurements, no doubt other new discoveries will be made 
and new knowledge accumulated. 

This is where the adventure of space comes in. The ad- 
venture is that wholly new realms will be added to human 
knowledge as a result of measurements which are made in 
space. 

But the instruments in a space vehicle will be capable of 
making observations on things outside of and beyond the 
earth—the sun, for example. There is evidence that the huge 
flares that are observed frequently leaping high from the 
surface of the sun are the cause of great clouds of ionized 
atoms being shot out into space. They do not usually reach 
the surface of the earth because the earth’s magnetic field 
deflects them and because the earth’s atmosphere absorbs 
them. We should like to observe these clumps of ionized par- 
ticles and also other radiations and thus learn more about the 
sun. 

Not only the sun, but all the planets and the stars can be 
better observed from above the atmosphere than from the 
telescopes which are immersed in the air which is often 
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murky and usually very wiggly, and which always absorbs 
many of the wave lengths before they arrive at our telescopes. 
Astronomers are even now designing telescopic equipment for 
satellite vehicles. 

Our adventures have only begun when we are in a satellite 
which is circling around the earth, still chained by the earth’s 
gravitational field. We now know how to give space vehicles 
enough energy to break the chains of earth's gravity and send 
them to the vicinity of the moon—and someday, to Venus, 
to Mars, or beyond. Everyone would like to see pictures made 
close to the moon to get more information about the nature 
of the moon’s surface, the composition of its crust, the chemi- 
cal and geological composition of its surface materials. Some 
say that the rocks on the moon may contain entrapped water 
which men may someday be able to extract, and from which 
they could, in turn, extract oxygen so that men might be able 
to live on the moon. But we have no information as to whether 
water and oxygen exist there or, if so, whether they are in 
large enough amounts or in a recoverable form so that they 
will be useful to men to help keep them alive. From the in- 
formation I have seen I rather doubt it, and I am inclined to 
believe that when men eventually go to the moon they will 
have to carry all their supplies of these, materials along with 
them. But this remains to be seen, and to predict discoveries 
not yet made is really very foolish. 

We should also like to see Mars and Venus from close at 
hand. Venus has a dense atmosphere and our telescopes do not 
see through it to the surface. The Mars atmosphere is fairly 
thin and reasonably transparent. There doesn’t seem to be 
much oxygen or water vapor in it and, therefore, it Coesn’t 
seem very hospitable to human living. But we know t... little 
about Mars and we should like to learn much more. We 
should like to send instrumented space vehicles to the vicinity 
of each of these planets to make measurements, and someday 
we should like to attempt the even more difficult task of 
causing an instrumented vehicle to orbit the moon, or Venus, 
or Mars, and thereby take measurements for a much longer 
time than would be possible if the vehicle simply flies past 
a few million miles away. Difficult tasks of guidance and 
control are involved, but in a few yeats these will probably 
be solved. 

Another reason why space exploration is going to be ex- 
pensive is that there are so many things to go wrong in a 
complicated space vehicle, and therefore many experiments 
will fail and will have to be tried over and over again. 

Nearly all of the things I have mentioned so far can be 
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observed with instruments without the necessity for a man 
to go along. A man is a very heavy instrument and, although 
he is also very intelligent, he places some very burdensome 
requirements on the satellite-launching operation. He requires 
a pressurized environment; he requires oxygen, water, food, 
a moderately well controlled temperature, not too great an 
acceleration, and also all the instruments for his observations 
and radio equipment to transmit his observations back to earth. 
Most expensive of all, however, he must take along with him 
equipment, fuel, and instruments to get him back home safely. 
A vehicle full of instruments only is expendable and can be 
turned loose in space, never to return. But we are not yet 
ready to shoot men off into space in this fashion; we must 
give them a chance to come home. This means fuel to change 
their course, to guide them, and elaborate equipment to allow 
them to re-enter the earth’s atmosphere without burning up, 
and to get to a point on the earth’s surface where they have 
a chance of being found and returned to their homes. 

For all these reasons, scientists are anxious not to require 
manned vehicles until they have fully exploited all possibilities 
of automatic instruments which can be operated without 
direct human intervention or control. 

When manned vehicles become necessary, then instruments 
and men will be landed on the moon, Mars, and Venus— 
assuming that our preliminary explorations indicate that such 
landings will not surely be lethal. I hope the first men to land 
on the moon will be a chemist and a geologist who can report 
back comprehensible and valuable information about the 
nature of the moon’s surface. I hope the first man to land on 
Mars will be a biologist so he can report back on the nature 
of any life which he finds there. 

What about going beyond the solar system? Unfortunately, 
the possibilities in this realm are still a bit dim. At the fastest 
space-vehicle speeds we can now think of, it would take 
many years for a space vehicle to reach even the outermost 
planet of our solar system—the tiny planet Pluto. But to go 
beyond Pluto to the nearest star would take over 40,000 
years at speeds of even twenty miles per second. Light takes 
four years to get to the nearest star, and no one can reasonably 
imagine propelling a space vehicle to speeds evea one- 
hundredth the speed of light—nearly two thousand miles per 
second. 

All of these problems are only challenges to the younger 
generation, and I invite you—the younger generation of 
America—to participate in and meet the problems of the 
coming space age. 


A Report From Africa 


FUTURE TREND OF MANKIND MAY BE DEVELOPING 
By HAROLD C. CASE, President of Boston University 


Delivered at Founders Day Convocation, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts, March 14, 1960 


tacular natural beauty. With its high escarpment, 

beautiful beaches, tropical forests, and lush under- 
growth, it is a lovely country. Freetown, its capital, is large, 
crowded, bustling. In Freetown and elsewhere, Africans 
walk, while Europeans ride, and the interweaving of vehicular 
and foot traffic is constant, dangerous, and confusing. 

One evening in Freetown we were guests of honor at a 
garden party. The women’s clubs of Sierra Leone were launch- 
ing a coordinated program for the improvement of the 
women’s organizations. The garden was large; its formal 


S IERRA LEONE, on the bulge of West Africa, has spec- 


planting resembled a Florida estate. Gay colored lanterns, an 
African band, rich and varied costumes, provided a festive 
setting. 

Dr. and Mrs. John Karefa Smart, whom we had known 
since 1947, when he was a student in Edinburgh and we were 
American leaders in a world conference in Oslo, were our 
host and hostess. Dr. Smart, a Sierra Leonian, is a graduate 
of McGill University, School of Medicine, Harvard School 
of Public Health, Edinburgh School of Divinity. He is a 
member of the Prime Minister's Cabinet, as the Minister of 
Mines, Forests, and Labor. 
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We talked of worid affairs, African nationalism, the ob- 
session with independence on the part of leaders of Sierra 
Leone, and the scheduled constitutional conference to be held 
in London in April 1960. He reminded us that the new 
air-conditioned hotel under construction in Freetown is 
scheduled for completion in time for the independence cele- 
bration hopefully set for December 1960. The discussion was 
informative, sophisticated, and inspiring. Suddenly Dr. Smart 
said, “Please excuse me. This is a dance of my tribe.” 

He left the group seated around a table, joined the dancers, 
and, dressed in his tribal robe, he danced with the abandon of 
a true member of his African tribe. The rhythm of the 
drums ceased, the music stopped, the dance ended, and Dr. 
Smart returned to our table, seated himself, and began the 
conversation about political freedom in the modern world, 
precisely where he had left it off. 

He had illustrated one of the problems of Africa and had 
demonstrated an important prospect for success among 
emerging nations. 

The problem is the tension between the forces of con- 
servatism, illustrated in the tribe, the Poro or secret society, 
the village in the bush with its hereditary chief and council, 
the folk wisdom and the barter economy, on the one hand; 
and the claims of nationalism, portrayed in the university 
graduate, the tools of modern industry, the resources of 
forest, mine, and river, the currency economy, the western 
clothes, and the atomic age, on the other hand. 

This tension is expressed in a popular West African song 
in which a girl speaks of her fondest hopes. She sings: 


“What shall I do to get a man of that type? 

One who is a ‘been to, 

Car-full and fridge-full. 

What shall I do to obtain a man like that?” 
—"“The Way in Africa,” Carpenter 

The English is mangled, but the meaning is clear; a 
“been to” is one who has been to college, has traveled and 
who knows the world. “Car-full” means that he has acquired 
a car; “fridge-full,” that he has a refrigerator. What more 
could any girl ask? 

There is an element of tragedy in this new tension. The 
stable, quiescent way of African life is ending. Village crafts 
are dying out; manufactured goods are cheaper and better. 
Sewing machines are humming in every African city, but 
needlework is suffering. Bicycles shorten and improve the 
pleasure of travel, and trucks are more comfortable and less 
strenuous than heads for transporting freight. Currency offers 
much wider range of choice for commodities than barter. The 
comfort of a night's sleep on a good mattress defeats all 
arguments for traditional rest on reeds and straw on the 
ground. In this movement, the tribal chief is becoming a 
civil servant who collects taxes from each hut in his village. 
He is no longer an hereditary monarch who leads his tribe 
on lion hunts. 

To be sure, there are important gains. Disease is decreasing, 
and some World Health Organization teams, with African 
assistance, have succeeded in virtually eliminating certain 
prevalent diseases. Infant mortality is being reduced, although 
40 to 50 per cent of the babies die in their first year, and 60 
to 70 per cent within the first 5 years. Diet is being improved. 
More proteins are available, and people are living longer 
and better. Life is slowly becoming more comfortable, less 
pain-filled. 

Still Juju continues. Bones, bits of hair, monkey heads, 
snake skins, chemicals for potions can be purchased in any 
native market. Secret societies still claim the membership of 
all tribal members. Animism and Moslemism and Christianity 
struggle for the minds and loyalties of the people. Education 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


is respected and sought more universally than any other 
modern influence. The quality, kind, and philosophy of edu- 
cation will shape Africa’s future. Whoever shapes the mind, 
will fashion the nation. 

But the sober fact is, that the old customs are weakening. 
The city with its vast slums and its tragic unemployment is 
recruiting young Africans. Western clothes are replacing tribal 
robes. Cinema houses are crowded by Africans who see 
American-made motion pictures with violence, sex, and sor- 
didness as their principal themes. The machine is winning 
over the handcraft, and the hospital is replacing the witch 
doctor. The old days will never return. 


In this breathless moment of social change, a vacuum of 
serious import and la: se proportions is being created. The 
old ways are becoming bankrupt because they have not pro- 
vided the things young Africa wants. They have not produced 
income for cars, modern houses, satisfactory education, the 
respect of other nations, or political independence. So they 
are being repudiated. 

Psychologically, the African wants a “place in the sun.” 
He wants to decide his own fate. He wants membership in 
international organizations. He is likely to believe that all 
these things—appliances, education, communication—go along 
with freedom, and are free. A good deal of disillusionment lies 
ahead for Africans. 

But the danger was illustrated for us in a conversation with 
a musician-composer who wrote the Ghana national anthem. 
He sang it for us, with the original words, then with the 
official words. In the official version all reference to God as 
leader in the struggle toward national character has been 
taken out, and man’s inner drive to fulfillment has taken its 
place. “This,” said the professor, “illustrates one of the prob- 
lems of Ghana.” 

The hope is that John Karefa Smart, doctor, minister, 
statesman, who talks about the philosophy of independence 
one moment and dances with his tribe the next, and Prof. 
Philip Gbeho, of Achimota School in Accra, who writes an 
anthem of faith and who understands why secular language 
has replaced his words, illustrates the human bridges that 
span the chasm between old ways and new ones, and provide 
spiritual qualities for national health. 

The day we arrived in Freetown, the Harmattan began. 
The Harmattan is a wind; it begins to blow across sub-Sahara 
Africa in December and continues for four months. It makes 
life beautiful. The day before our arrival, the temperature in 
Freetown was 95°, and the humidity was 99 per cent. As we 
arrived, the winds had lowered the temperature to 75° and the 
humidity to 65 per cent. These winds form in Siberia, sweep 
across the frigid steppes, gather up red dust called laterite 
in the Sahara Desert, and are the air conditioners of central 
Africa, from Dakar on the West Coast, to Zanzibar on the 
east. The laterite dust is microscopic and sifts into everything 
—houses, closets, suitcases, cameras, food—everything. 

Suppose that dust were made radioactive. It is swept up, 
mopped up, washed off, inhaled, swallowed. It pervades. This 
is the underlying reason for the violent reaction of people 
who live south of the Sahara to atom bomb tests in the desert. 
The fallout in that dust may bring a change in weather, ruin 
crops, stop the rainy season, blight the lives of millions of 
Africans, or so they believe. 

Viewed from our safe vantage point in the United States 
of America, the protest may seem like nonsense. But when 
one is on the spot, contending with the dust, and taking on 
new energy because of the invigorating harmattan winds, the 
hostility to those tests seems very real. 

And anyway, this issue involves the importance of getting 
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inside any situation, if you are to understand it, much less 
report about it. 

If you were planning to visit 11 African countries in 10 
weeks and were seeking to get accurate information, proper 
documentation, to comprehend the deep-seated conflicts cur- 
rent on that vast continent, and to reach well-grounded con- 
clusions, how would you go about your task? 

We spent a year in preparation, with advice from members 
of the Boston University African research and studies staff, 
conferences with African Ambassadors, educators, Government 
agents, students, and with Pritish officials wha were visiting 
or studying in the United States. We read broadly and hope- 
fully with some depth. 

We approached Africa by way of England. In London, we 
spent days conferring with the officials in the British Colonial 
Office, the Inter-University Council, the bureau of common- 
wealth studies of the University of London, and the Fulbright 
commission for the United Kingdom. In Paris, we conferred 
with an American authority on the Belgian Congo, former 
U. S. Consul in Leopoldville. 

Briefed on British and Belgian Africa, we received the 
benefit of the knowledge, points of view, concerns, and con- 
structive suggestions of citizens of the United States assigned 
to these African countries. They included ambassadors, con- 
suls general, consuls, information officers, public affairs officers, 
ICA technical experts, educational consultants, businessmen, 
and, of great importance, their wives. 

We left Africa with profound respect for the Foreign 
Service staff members of the United States. They are well 
trained, wise, and dedicated. They deserve a better hearing 
than they are receiving at home. 

British, French, and Belgian officials, governors general, 
permanent secretaries of education, staff members, principals 
of university colleges, members of faculties of teacher-training 
institutes, technical schools, vocational schools, industrialists, 
directors of airports, seaports, mines, construction projects— 
all gave us time and knowledge to aid us in understanding 
Africa. 

But we gained most from our association with Africans. 
We conferred with them in their offices, homes, schools, 
colleges, industries, markets. They represented brilliant, but 
illiterate, business executives; graduates with advanced degrees 
from Boston and other outstanding American and British 
universities; executives of banks, industries, agricultural and 
engineering experimental stations; taxi drivers, people on 
the street, civil servants, prime ministers, cabinet members. 

I want to offer some observations based on our experiences. 

No one knows all about all of Africa. Experts usually 
begin by limiting the areas or range of their authoritative 
information. For Africa is not a nation, nor is it likely to 
become one at any foreseeable time. It is a conglomerate of 
emerging peoples. They have intertribal and intersectional 
hostilities. They speak more than 500 languages or dialects. 
In many sections they still lack a viable economy, and a 
majority of Africans live in primitive conditions at a sub- 
sistence level. Illiteracy averages 90 per cent in the sub-Sahara 
countries. 

So Africa is a series of concepts—and concepts change from 
day to day. 

I prefer to call it “paradoxical Africa,” not “darkest Africa.” 
Regularly scheduled planes of latest design, with excellent 
multiracial crews, connect all principal cities. There are bush 
trails below, but up there the airways are well charted and 
traveled. However, the airport at Dakar is next-door neighbor 
to thatched-roof rondovels or huts, where half-naked women 
do backbreaking work. At Kano, in northern Nigeria, on the 
edge of the desert, and the caravan route, the emir long since 
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ordered a trumpeter to mount a camel and blow a warning 
blast, so that women would not be endangered by being seen 
by strangers. The emir’s directive is still in force, and today, 
when the public address system at the Kano Airport an- 
nounces an approaching plane, the camel-riding trumpeter 
rides to the main gate and blows furiously, warning women 
that strangers are about to arrive. 


Air France flies from Dualla to Lambarene, to Brazzaville, 
in equatorial Africa. Our plane was a modern version of the 
DC-3. The food was good. The plane was filled with passen- 
gers and cargo. Imagine our surprise to note that directly 
behind our seat was a box of cargo, and that it contained 
a live cobra, en route to the Pasteur Research and Health 
Institute, in Brazzaville. 


The Albert Schweitzer Hospital on the Ogowe River has 
places for 350 patients and their families. The operating rooms 
and out-patient clinic are modern. But families live with and 
care for their sick members in buildings erected for that pur- 
pose, and each morning women arrive from up or down 
the river, with perrogues (boats carved from logs), with 
bunches of bananas, yams, fish, or pieces of meat, to cook in 
iron pots for their families. 

In Nungua, Ghana, there is a modern agricultural experi- 
mental station, and its excellent results in improvement of 
plant and animal strains and better methods of cultivation, 
will make a vast difference in Ghanian life; but as Mr. J. J. 
Hill, its manager, led us around an experimental field of 
pineapples to a banana grove, and we walked ahead in a 
carefree manner, he stopped us, searched for a good-sized 
tree branch, and led us into the banana grove, saying, “We 
have three deadly snakes here—the spitting cobra, black 
mamba, and puff adder. One never walks here without a 
stick to kill a snake.” 


Nigeria has a new government-operated television station 
at Ibadan, a city of 750,000. It had been on the air about 
one month when we were there. I was the first American to 
appear on that station, to discuss education. Every aspect of 
that broadcast was at the level of standards of communication 
in the United States. After the broadcast was ended, I con- 
gratulated the crew and staff. The director, a Britisher, is the 
only non-African on the staff. He replied, saying that my 
approval meant more than I might know, since not a single 
member of the station’s staff had ever seen a television set 
nor watched a television program when he began to train 
them four months before the date of my visit. 

So, will you set aside your impressions of a continent made 
up wholly of pythons and bushmen, of impenetrable rain 
forests and unexplored valleys, of witchcraft and primitive 
existence; and will you consider a continent with the most 
primitive living and the most articulate scholarship on earth, 
the most backward witch doctors and the most advanced 
medical service, black magic and modern psychiatry, pythons 
and Pasteur institutes, ancient bushmen’s paintings and en- 
chanting modern art—all existing side by side. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty may prove to be the turning 
point in the whole historical encounter between Africa and 
the West. The torch of true political independence and 
economic freedom is being carried from hill to hill, across 
West Africa through Senegal, Gambia, Sierra Leone, Guinea, 
Ghana, Liberia, and Nigeria, into the steaming forests of the 
Congo, the vast expanses of equatorial Africa, and on to South 
Africa, Rhodesia, Kenya, and Ethiopia. 

Two hundred and thirty million people, with widely differ- 
ing cultures, vast geographical separation, many separate 
languages, religions, and customs, and spread out in 12 million 
square miles of territory, are emerging. Drawn toward in- 
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dustrialism as a moth to a lamp, they are striving in various 
ways for a new life. 

No thoughtful person can ignore Africa—because of, first, 
its size, one-fifth of the earth’s surface, larger than China, 
India, and the United States of America combined. French 
Africa is 20 times larger than France. British Africa is 20 
times larger than the United Kingdom. The Belgian Congo 
is 100 times larger than Belgium. Portuguese Africa is 23 
times larger than Portugal. 

Second, its natural resources, the iron, copper, uranium, 
cobalt, nickel, rubber, diamonds, gold, oil, waterpower (Volta 
River, Kariba Dam), on which every nation and individual 
now depends. The largest undeveloped natural resources on 
this planet are in Africa. 


Third, its rapidity of change. Five years ago, three-fourths . 


of the population of Africa received decisions handed down 
by London, Paris, Brussels, Lisbon, Amsterdam. Then, a half- 
decade ago, only Ethiopia, Liberia, Libya, Sudan, and the 
Union of South Africa were free of European rule. Now, the 
following are on the way to, or have already achieved inde- 
pendence from colonial domination: Sierra Leone (constitu- 
tional conferences to begin in London next month); Ghana, 
starting its fourth year of independence; Nigeria, now con- 
structing the government buildings and negotiating with 
British and American leaders to counsel them on their way 
into full independence; the Belgian Congo, moving so swiftly 
that the Brussels Government has speeded up the date of 
independence four times in 24 months and has unfinished 
government buildings in Leopoldville, begun in the con- 
fidence that Belgium would weather the storm for many years; 
Guinea, left by France without typewriters, trucks, adding 
machines, appliances of all kinds, and now being supplied by 
the Czechs and Russians—having renounced the French franc 
and announced a new currency within a week; Rhodesia, 
a federation primarily in name, unwilling to continue, vic- 
timized by white settlers; Kenya, emerging from the London 
conference with more political and economic power in the 
hands of Africans than anyone had considered possible at this 
time. 

Certainly, Africans are moving at a dangerous pace, 
around uncharted political curves, on undeveloped economic 
bush trails. They lack enough educated leadership. They are 
risking much. But they are determined. The magic word is 
“independence.” They say, “We are finished with a horse- 
and-rider civilization. We refuse to be ridden any longer.” 

The permanent political alinements of emerging African 
nations will be the decisive balance in world politics. 

Fourth, its human resources. The real potentiality of Africa 
does not lie in its mineral deposits or its forests, nor in its 
waterpower. 

We are witnessing an all-out effort on the part of the 
small nations to raise their living standards, to achieve freedom 
from colonial powers, to manage their own destinies. The 
unique aspect of this situation is that it comes at a time 
when there is a sense of international responsibility on the 
part of powerful nations, and when a world forum, the 
United Nations, guarantees a hearing to these emerging 
countries. 

Colonialism, at least so far as Western powers are concerned, 
is in its final stages. African countries are presently uncom- 
mitted. We should not be maneuvered into the position where 
our assistance of any sort appears to be forced by the growing 
interest of the Soviets in African nations. 

On the other hand, to assert that Communist influence in 
Africa is negligible or that the Soviets are not utilizing all 
methods at hand to capitalize on this social revolution, is to 


be both naive and blind. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Let me cite two examples. In equatorial Africa, four U. S.- 
financed leader grants are offered annually. These are the 
conditions. The applicant must be fluent in the use of English. 
This automatically bars most young men and women from 
equatorial Africa, since they speak their own African language 
and French, but only a few speak or understand English. The 
applicant must prove that he has not belonged to any Com- 
munist organization. This is difficult for him to prove, even 
if it is a fact. 

Russia offers 400 scholarships to equatorial Africa. There 
are no language requirements. Nor is any student barred 
because of his organizational memberships. He is met on 
arrival in Russia, by an African, speaking his own native 
language. We required a student to remain in the United 
States until his work is completed. Russia requires him to 
return home each summer, and with the best Russian-made 
clothes, good luggage, a fine bicycle, and a prepaid vacation; 
he is directed to travel in the villages. There he makes an 
impression. He looks well fed, is well groomed, has the best 
equipment, and he credits all of these things to his friends, 
the Russians. 

I do not intend to generalize. I do desire to infer Russian 
interest in the future of equatorial Africa. 

In Ethiopia, the Emperor's visit to Russia produced an 
offer of a loan of $100 million (U. S. dollars) but with the 
proviso that a technical school should be built by the Russians, 
for the Ethiopians, in Addis Ababa. Russian-made equipment, 
Russian teachers, in the capital city may have no long-term 
political significance, but they do indicate the strategy being 
employed by the Soviets. 

What may we do to promote the well-being of African 
people, to support the movements for political independence, 
and to strengthen the economy, morale, and morals of these 
emerging countries? 

First, the United States of America should rely on principles, 
not on expediency, for its policies. We should announce our 
complete opposition to colonialism, on the ground that it is 
immoral, and that if it had usefulness, that time has passed. 

Africans want our reassertion of democratic ideals, belief 
in independence, and support of freedom. 

Second, we should acknowledge that the pace of events in 
Africa cannot be controlled by European powers. We should 
then proceed to give counsel for implementing the legitimate 
aims of Africans, not standing aside as if we were neutral, 
unless a conflict with Soviet interests is involved. 

Third, we should think with some pride of our association 
with Africa through Christian missions. More than 90 per 
cent of all primary or elementary education in Africa today 
is mission education. Virtually every adult leader in sub- 
Sahara Africa is a product of a mission school. Biblical pre- 
cepts in which these leaders have been rooted will have value 
in future administrative policies they will develop. 

Fourth, we should claim our Negro citizenship as the 
world’s most compelling link with African nations. One in 
ten Americans has an African ancestor. The American con- 
science established Liberia as a home for emancipated slaves 
and named its capital for the President of the United States, 
James Monroe. The dramatic value of our policy of non- 
colonialism should be exploited. 

Fifth, we should give our primary concern to two phases 
of the new African education and economic improvement. 

Concerning education, it is too late to try to educate rank- 
and-file African adults, more than 95 per cent of whom are 
illiterate. Instead, we should assist in the establishment and 
use of new instruments of communication, the picture, radio, 
television. A single radio and loud speaker will serve a typical 
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African village. Programs in African language will be under- 
stood by everyone. The meaning of independence, the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, ways to sanitation, personal health, 
better foods, improved agriculture, animal husbandry, and 
many other important subjects can be taught to illiterate 
people, at low cost, by modern electronics. 

Elementary education is the key to the future for every 
African country. Presently more than 70 per cent of the 
elementary teachers are inadequately trained; many have only 
two years of formal education. The extension of the well- 
equipped teacher, the multiplication of teacher training, the 
recruitment of qualified Americans to strengthen teacher edu- 
cation, must be one of our concerns. The standard maintained 
and the prevailing philosophy of elementary education will 
ultimately determine the quality of leadership and the political 
affiliations of Africa. 

African textbooks have been largely British or French 
inspired. They must be rewritten to provide materials for 
African culture and conditions, for the education of Africans. 
To this task we could give valuable assistance. 

The task of elementary education belongs to the Govern- 
ment; mission schools should continue to serve and to expand 
their facilities and staffs, with Government standardization 
and financing. 

Secondary education should be the joint responsibility of 
Government and missions. Larger numbers of young Ameri- 
cans should be recruited for high school teaching and for 
secondary teacher education in Africa. When colleges and 
universities, and private and public high schools guarantee 
professional position, with advancement, to members of their 
staffs who elect to teach in Africa, for three, four, or five 
years, the recruitment will be made much easier. 

Higher education in Africa enjoys very high standards, 
but is still much too small in enrollment to provide the num- 
ber of well equipped leaders needed. 

This is not entirely because colleges are late arrivals on the 
scene. Fourah Bay College in Sierra Leone is more than 100 
years old. Stili, it was granted a charter as a University Col- 
lege only last month. That college admits 150 Nigerians, partly 
because there are not enough qualified Sierra Leonians to fill 
all of its places. 

Lovanium University in Leopoldville has buildings worthy 
of any university in the world, and a distinguished faculty, 
and the only atomic reactor in Africa. But the reactor is not 
used by African students, while places are vacant in the in- 
stitution, because in all of the Belgian Congo, there are so 
few graduates of secondary institutions. 

I have suggested to Monsignor Gillon, rector of Lovanium, 
that until the time comes, perhaps 10 or 15 years from 
now, when that university has a full enrollment, an in- 
take from institutions of higher learning in the United 
States of America, for a junior year in Lovanium, be arranged. 

The university college in Salisbury will be four years old 
next September. It enrolls 335 students, only 31 of whom 
are Africans. Its facilities are excellent. Its standards are very 
high. Its influence is notable. On its opening, African students 
were housed separately from European students. There is a 
law in the Federation of Rhodesia prohibiting Africans and 
Europeans from residing under the same roof. During the 
first year the European girls became fond of the one African 
girl then enrolled. She lived alone in a dormitory. They re- 
quested permission to invite her to move into their residence 
hall. The request was granted. She moved. The city of Salis- 
bury reacted against the move with violence. The second year, 
eight African men students were housed in a hall for 32 
students. European men were denied admission because 
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their dormitories were crowded. European and African men 
were housed in the same building, with the result that the 
law has been amended, making this arrangement legal, but 
only on the University grounds. 

On the other hand, a dozen nations in Africa lack accom- 
modations for students. Nigeria alone has an estimated 10,000 
qualified students who cannot continue their education because 
the university college, with 400 students, at Ibadan is filled. 

Russia has proposed to the world that it will build a free 
university for 4,000 students from Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. This is a propaganda victory for the Soviets, unless 
we are able to make a better proposal. A small group of 
distinguished colleges and universities recently announced a 
plan to accept 25 African students for college education, with 
all costs incurred in the United States underwritten. This is 
a good example of the idea I now propose. 

There are more than 1,900 colleges and universities in these 
United States. Unlike the Russian proposal of a future ful- 
fillment—these well-established, accredited institutions could 
achieve an immediate educational victory by agreeing to 
accept an average of two African students for full-time study, 
each with tuition, board, and room provided by the college, 
for a period up to four years. 

Announced now, the plan could become effective in the 
fall of 1961, with details for applying, evaluation of educa- 
tional credentials, establishment of a committee of Americans, 
joined by Foreign Service officers, to interview candidates in 
Africa, with the stipulation that African governments will 
provide transportation and incidental expenses. The effect on 
African countries in a decade would be phenomenal. 

Since technical experts are critically meeded, I suggest the 
development of a pool of experts, available for high-level use 
overseas, answering to the United Nations for appointments, 
but financed by the United States. 

Believing in the idealism of American young people, I 
propose that we seek to enlist 1,000 college graduates for 
educational service in other countries, for a period of not less 
than three years, with a bonus for their service, in salary and 
status, instead of a vocational penalty, as they now find it to 
be. 

Because capital is essential for underdeveloped countries, 
investment in projects promising recovery, and hence treated 
as loans, has worth. Roads in Africa are essential for economic 
improvement. A hard-surface road there stimulates economic 
development to justify its cost. . 

Harnessed water power can change the face of west an 
central Africa. Business agreements, with steady govern- 
mental support, through international monetary organizations, 
but assuring the countries of Africa that they can anticipate 
such projects and organize for full utilization of the expected 
resources, will contribute much to steadiness in African 
countries, 

This may be one of the most important years of this century. 
In it, the future trend of mankind on this planet may be 
determined. The decision is now being made, and the issue is 
whether the democratic societies have the will and the self- 
discipline, the creativity, and energy necessary to do the things 
required to win for the world a full triumph of the way of 
independence and freedom. 

If we can discipline ourselves to do hard work in behalf 
of mankind's future, to act from principle, not out of the 
demands of expediency; if we can make headlines because of 
our absorption with people, not payola; with issues, not 
filibusters; then we can make an unprecedented contribution 
to the underdeveloped countries, and in the process, find our 
own quality of freedom. 
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A LIVING EXAMPLE FOR IMPLEMENTING THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 
By GALE W. McGEE, Senator from Wyoming 
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R. PRESIDENT, I rise to speak about a nation very 
much in the news today. It has been in the news 
throughout the past decade, and will continue to be in 

the mews in the decade ahead. That is the little country in 
Southeast Asia, Vietnam. Because of the critical location of this 
tiny land in relation to the Communist Chinese to the north, 
and because of its resources and its key position in the vast 
continent of Asia, it continues to cause a critical concern in 
the minds of all free men. For this reason people in our 
country of all professions and of all faiths have been concerned 
about what we are doing there and how our program may be 
going in that portion of the globe. 

Due to this concern, we have had investigations, we ha~e 
held hearings, and we have heard charges and countercharges, 
all of which have helped to clear the air and to get at the 
truth. 

In seeking the truth, however, we may sometimes lift the 
case quite out of its significant context and, in so doing, make 
it appear that Vietnam is a mess. 

It was my privilege to travel with the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [MR. GORE} on a joint mission to the area, 
so that we might have a firsthand look at things in that part of 
the globe. I would be the last to pretend that we were there 
long enough to become experts. In fact, it might be asserted 
that we were there so briefly that the facts did not get in our 
way. 

But we did come out with the impressions, and I think they 
are important impressions, which, as all Senators will testify, 
one can glean from a firsthand experience in any part of the 
world. There is something in a personal experience that one 
cannot recover from a report, that one cannot recapture 
in a book, and that eludes one in masses of statistics. For 
that reason, it seemed to me it might be appropriate if I 
were to share my general impressions of this little land 
called Vietnam. What I am about to say follows by one day 
the official release of the transcript of the hearings in which 
the Senator from Tennessee and I participated in Vietnam. The 
hearings themselves were held in Saigon. In the course of 
the hearings we made field trips to the north, into the high 
plateau country and jungles of that region. 

I think it well, in trying to put this question in its per- 
spective, that we recall for our own purposes the circumstances 
under which this little land was conceived. What was the tem- 
per of the time that brought it into being? I would remind 
the Senate that it was a critical moment, when round by 
round our allies were surrendering ground to the onslaught of 
the Communists to the north. 

The country was also torn in the midst of torturing civil 
war. This newborn country, which most experts gave very little 
chance for survival, lying in the midst of a troubled area, 
nonetheless got underway. It got underway saddled by an in- 
flux of a million immigrants, refugees, from the divided land 
to the north. It got underway literally surrounded from with- 
out and infiltrated from within by Communists and other 
enemies of the new state. It got underway without any heritage 
of native government; without any experienced reservoir of 
civil servants from which to draw the necessary experience for 
new leadership. It got underway with only a plantation econ- 
omy as the heritage from its colonial past. It had no economic 


base sufficient to warrant a government fiscal program which 
could measure up to the responsibilities which would tax its 
abilities in independence. It got underway in a state of geo- 
graphical isolation, far removed from the ordinary avenues of 
world traffic and far removed from its friends. It still lay 
geographically next door to its enemies. This was the difficult 
beginning of South Vietnam. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. J yield. 

Mr. GORE. I believe the Senator from Wyoming will agree 
that he omitted the severance of South Vietnam from its 
traditional economic ties, trade, and interchange with what is 
now North Vietnam, which was the industrial part. 

Mr. McGEE. Yes. I thank the Senator from Tennessee for 
the reminder that in the separation or division of Vietnam, the 
industrial part of the country generally lay in the northern 
sector, which was to remain under the control of the Com- 
munists; and only the agricultural sections lay to the south of 
the 17th parallel, which still divides the two areas. 

South Vietnam has made achievements in crisis, and they are 
well to recount. I say “achievements in crisis” because the fact 
is that Vietnam is still in existence, although it was born but 
four years ago. Thus it is a babe, among the newly inde- 
pendent countries of the world. Most of them became inde- 
pendent in the wake of World War II. This land is four years 
old. It is here. It has defied most of the expectations for its 
longevity. It is a going concern. It has emerged, through the 
leadership of President Diem, as a stable nation, where internal 
order has been brought about. It has created a military force 
small in number, but effective in striking capacity, which has 
been successful to date in restraining the large forces to the 
north, and in holding the unstable borders elsewhere around 
its periphery. 

South Vietnam has begun the expansion of its economic base 
through the diversification and intensification of the use of its 
resources. 

Finally, it has instituted, largely through its own initiative, 
a program of economic resettlement and redevelopment which 
captures the imagination of the free world. In a program en- 
gineered almost personally by the President of Vietnam, and 
technically over the protests of our own advisers there, there 
has been launched a resettlement in the high plateau jungle 
country te the north of the capital city of Saigon. There one 
finds thousands of Vietnamese moved into the formerly un- 
occupied hinterland who once were in congested areas along 
the coastline and concentrated in the rice-growing regions in 
the far south. This program is working. It has caught the 
imagination of the Vietnamese people who, in the experiences 
of the last war, had their eyes opened and their expectations 
excited by their contacts with large groups from other parts of 
the globe. It is these rising popular expectations which have 
produced impatience in some areas and created the materials 
for dangerous explosions. Some of those expectations are being 
met by the kind of program which we saw in the resettlement 
of the jungle areas in the central highlands of \ietnam. 

But to mention these achievements in time of crisis is not to 
obscure the fact that there have been mistakes and lags which 
one questions in terms of the best interests of the country. 

For example, we in America have been impatient about the 
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type of government which Mr. Diem has created in South 
Vietnam. It is far from a democratic undertaking. It is not 
really representative government by our terms. I submit, how- 
ever, that the element of time and the toll of experience must 
be allowed sufficient play to permit the growing up of de- 
mocracy in Vietnam. We should remember our own experience 
in America, when we achieved our independence in 1776; yes, 
in fact, when we adopted our Constitution in 1789, some 13 
years later, but one American male in eight had the right to 
vote. We started very cautiously. Our democracy was in truth, 
meager. It was a hope and a theory, rather than a fact. I may 
say that we have been working at the business of achieving 
more and more democracy for almost two centuries during all 
of which we have called ourselves a democratic government. 


I only say this as a reminder to us that these people started 
from the jungle, as almost serfs in a colonial state. They did 
not have the heritage of an experience and a background in 
Western Europe, as our fathers did. They can hardly be ex- 
pected to achieve a knowledge or a know-how or a capacity for 
performance which could make democracy work as ours does. 


Furthermore, democracy is not the kind of thing which we 
can announce and impose upon any area. Democracy must take 
root from within and grow from within, rather than from 
without. 

For that reason, I am prepared to indulge the transition in 
Vietnam from a completely backward political experience— 
almost no political experience—toward a more responsible 
kind of political participation, which we trust the future may 
hold for them. 

We find concern in Vietnam—and properly so—for the way 
in which funds being expended there are accounted for. And 
we have an understandable interest in seeing them put in ef- 
ficient American business corporation auditing systems or the 
systems of check and countercheck which are available in our 
own Government over the expenditure of public funds. Let me 
say to my colleagues that in my judgment these systems will 
come in due time, and that we may be premature in expecting 
them in a mere matter of four years. 

Again, if I may be permitted to speak in historical parallels, 
when our country was given a considerable sum of money by 
the French, to aid in her independence movement against the 
British, I wonder what would have been the reaction of the 
Founding Fathers of our Republic if the French Government, 
in loaning us in excess of $5 million, had demanded an audit 
of what we did with that amount of money. I think our own 
Founding Fathers would have had to tell the truth: first, that 
they had no audit, they had no machinery for an audit, they 
had no experience with audits; second, that, in addition, we 
were independent, and it was not any business of the French. 

The latter is an understandable reflection of national pride, 
particularly of new national pride, and I suspect it should be 
multiplied several times when being equated with the national 
response of any Asian people, for Asians have lived through 
centuries of colonialism and long been subject to the rule of the 
white man. If one makes that allowance, I believe he can 
evaluate in its proper setting the question of the kind of 
accounting we can reasonably expect from the Vietnamese 
Government. 

We were particularly concerned, while we were there, over 
the fact that, so far, there has been no auditing of a small per- 
centage of our counterpart funds. Let me say here, by way of 
explanation, that the bulk of our counterpart funds have a 
built-in auditing system, by virtue of the fact that we supply 
the goods that go into them, and thus we can determine a sub- 
stantial segment of the counterpart moneys. But because in 
Vietnam there is no tax base for income for the Government, 
it derives a certain portion of its income from an import tax on 
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our goods. This import tax ranges from 8 per cent to perhaps 
15 per cent. The proceeds of this import tax go into the 
counterpart funds. There was been no audit of that, although 
from the standpoint of good business procedure I believe all 
of us agree that there should be an audit. 

We received assurance from one of the ablest men we met 
anywhere in Vietnam, Mr. Vu-Van-Thai, that such an audit had 
been delayed, first of all, for physical reasons; they did not 
have the physical means or the trained personnel to make such 
an audit. They were reluctant—and for reasons which we, in 
view of our history, can understand—to expose their sovereign 
area to internal inspection by a foreign source. I believe that 
even though we find this difficult to appreciate, we should try 
to understand it. 

But, thanks to Mr. Vu-Van-Thai, they have installed a 
rather impressive battery of IBM machines in their Bureau of 
the Budget; and they gave us to believe that within the fore- 
seeable future—perhaps in eight months, but possibly longer 
—there would be both the physical equipment and the neces- 
sary trained personnel with which to provide such an audit. 

At no time while we were there did we receive information 
from any person or source, either friendly or hostile to the 
government, that there was any abuse of this section of the 
funds going into counterpart. So far as could be determined, as 
I recall, the government was under no terms open to indict- 
ment for dishonesty, or abuse of the funds going into that 
category. I think that this is a substantial credit, in view of the 
newness of the country, the massiveness of the crash program 
which was instituted there, and the area of the world involved. 
The standards of judgment and the equations of honesty atid 
good accounting there sometimes vary from our own. 

I would make a particular plea that we try to understand 
that progress can and must be made in the direction of respon- 
sible accounting, but that we also try to understand its absence 
up to this time. 

The third misgiving which many of us had in the area— 
and it is an understandable misgiving—had to do with the 
cost of some of the programs in that part of the world—for 
instance, the cost of the highway program and the cost of the 
resettlement program, to which I referred earlier in my 
remarks. The costs seem considerably out of proportion 
with similar costs in our own country. Upon careful in- 
terrogation, we found that some of the extra costs were due 
to errors in judgment and miscalculations in fact, the re- 
sponsibilities for most of which stemmed, not from judgment 
in the field and on the spot, but from miscalculations or mis- 
takes made all the way back here in Washington. We had 
constructive suggestions to make—I trust they were con- 
structive—in proposing a tightening up of some of the con- 
tract-letting procedures in connection with the construction 
projects in that part of the world. 

In terms of the resettlement program in the north country, 
if one tried te evaluate the cost per acre of clearing the jungle 
and of moving the peoples many hundreds of miles from the 
coastline, of building them homes, and of getting under pro- 
duction a new crop with which they could sustain themselves, 
in terms of what it costs to bring in a reclamation unit in 
Wyoming, then I believe we would be missing the point en- 
tirely. We would be missing the point by even more if we tried 
to equate that cost with what it costs to bring in an acre of land 
in some of our more fertile areas in the United States. It seems 
to me that cost is a secondary or a tertiary consideration, be- 
cause the resettlement program had other goals; it was meeting 
other targets; it had acquired a much bigger significance than a 
bargain-basement deal. 

The resettlement program was, first of all, important strate- 
gically, because one of the problems of security and defense in 
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Vietnam arises from the vast area—hundreds of miles—of 
jungle lands which lie along the borders of Cambodia and 
Laos, on the north Vietnamese frontier, which are almost im- 
possible of defense, because there is no one there. The task of 
military forces in patrolling and policing them is well nigh 
impossible. So I think there is real, sound basis for the judg- 
ment of President Diem and for that of our own military ad- 
visers that if people can be moved into that region, they will 
become one of the best intelligence, defense, and security 
systems that can possibly be built into such an area. 

In the second place, the resettlement is important eco- 
nomically, because in the newly developed regions which are 
being cleared out of the jungle, the people are developing 
products and raw materials complementary to the nation’s 
needs. They are not duplicating the abundance of the agri- 
cultural production in the south. In that high jungle plateau 
ramie is being developed in the new settlements, a fiber from 
which their own cloth can be woven. But for this ramie, they 
would have to import, to their own disadvantage, millions of 
dollars’ worth of woven goods. By supplying their own fiber, 
they meet their own needs and strengthen their own economy. 

Similarly, they grow another fiber called kenaf in great 
abundance in that region, from which bags and rope are made. 
Again, but for this production at the present time, it would be 
necessary ro import approximately $2 million to $3 million 
worth of fibers. 

By avoiding the need of that import, once again they 
broaden their economic base and strengthen their own eco- 
nomic capacity to “go it alone” someday. So out of this prob- 
lem of resettlement in the north, one finds not only a strategic 
gain, but an economic gain in the new republic. 

A third gain is psychological—psychological because it 
proves to the Vietnamese people, who up to now have been al- 
most literally chained to the coastline, where there is not 
enough land for a man to claim his own acreage, where there is 
not enough in the way of economic sustenance to allow him to 
seek his own economic independence, that they can have a new 
lease on life. This is not unlike what happened in our own 
land resettlement history here in the United States, when if a 
man could not find economic independence in our own more 
congested regions of the East, the Government gave him a new 
start in life in the public land territories of the West. 

This parallel ought to excite Americans because of our own 
historic experience. It ought also to give us some measure of 
pride that our example has provided the inspiration for this 
experiment in Vietnam. 

These are evaluations which, in my judgment, we should 
apply with some caution, understanding, moderation, and per- 
spective, in trying to pass on the meaning and significance of 
our program in this key part of the world. : 

Capping it all should be the reminder that the Government 
of Vietnam is four years old. Our inclination is to compare 
what has been achieved in that country with recovery in 
Western Europe or recovery in other parts of the world where 
programs for assistance have been underway for a dozen to 
14 years, instead of only four years. . 

Keeping those facts in mind, I should like to state, in con- 
clusion, two or three simple suggestions which I think we 
might follow as a Nation in strengthening our program in 
that part of the world and, further, in insuring its greater suc- 
cess. 

The first suggestion would be that we blueprint our goals, 
our objectives, our expectations, in that part of the world. In 
my judgment, we are operating almost in reverse. We de- 
termine the kind of work we do there or the kind of help we 
give there in terms of what the budget allows, and not of the 
need which is demonstrated. Because of the nature of the 
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continuing crisis, the presence of hundreds of thousands of 
Communist troops to the north, guerrillas in the west and parts 
of the south, we insist we have to continue to pour millions of 
dollars into the military effort of the country. As a result, we 
have tended to freeze our policy concepts and to think of our 
goals strictly in the military context. 

This idea has jeopardized our long-range effort, and through 
its further pursuit we may sacrifice the ultimate goals toward 
which we aspire. 

So my first suggestion is a soul-searching study of our goals, 
intents, purposes, targets, and hopes in southeast Asia. Let us 
spell them out for the next decade, if you will, Mr. President, 
so we shall know were we are going and how we intend to get 
there. 

Secondly, in view of the need that one recognizes there, 
it is important, in my judgment, that we double or triple 
our nonmilitary programs in Vietnam. This is a considerable 
undertaking, but let me remind my colleagues in rather 
harsh language, that because of the military requirements 
of the moment, very few of the millions of dollars that we 
are putting into that country actually reach the level of 
productive economic growth. As a consequence, there is 
reason to doubt that we are increasing the economic base 
of productivity in that country at the present level of ex- 
penditures. 

The increase of population imposes new demands on us, 
and at the same time the demands of need, inexperience, and 
the low level of the beginning efforts in this new republic 
encroach upon the possibility for achieving a successful and 
self-sustaining independent government. 

From the conversations that we had, it seems quite clear 
that a stepped-up nonmilitary economic assistance program 
of four to six years’ duration, which would be based on an 
effort to get ahead of the encroachments of the moment, would 
be in order. After three or four or five years one could see 
the downhill slope and could begin to think specifically about 
phasing out American economic assistance to that country. 

May I add, Mr. President, that everywhere we visited, 
with almost whomever we spoke, we came away impressed 
with the sincerity of the leaders of the Government of this 
Asian country and of their own desire to get out from under 
economic dependence upon our country. They have only re- 
cently gotten out from under colonial dependence on another 
great power of the West, and they are not about to welcome 
a new colonialism, under whatever guise. But they are also 
realistic enough to recognize that they will have to submit to 
something worse unless they can develop their economy at a 
new and faster rate. That is the reason for my plea that the 
program should be sufficient to solve the problem, instead of 
squeezing it to conform to a budget calculation. 

In the long pull, there is much at stake. There will be no 
long pull, however, if we do not solve the immediate prob- 
lems. This is the critical state of our economic program, or 
lack of it, in this part of the world right now. 

Finally, Mr. President, my last suggestion by way of our 
program in Vietnam is that we could well take American 
dollars and with them bring thousands of people from other 
developing areas of the world, from other Asian lands, from 
Africa, from Latin America, to Vietnam in order to study at 
first hand a program that they would be able to understand, 
a program that to them would take on real meaning, a pro- 
gram that is achieving goals they would have reason to 
believe they could achieve. 

I used to suggest that our showcase might be Puerto Rico 
in our own hemisphere. Indeed, that is an exciting place. 
We have brought people there from around the world. Puerto 
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Rico, however, has some built-in advantages as a dependency 
of the United States. 


For that reason, I think we would have much to gain 
by setting up Vietnam as a showcase, and using it to promote 
economic understanding and for psychological warfare, as a 
real living case in point of what it is possible for a large power 
to do without stealing the sovereignty of or encroaching upon 
the independence of a small, newly independent republic. 


These three suggestions are not all-inclusive. They are mere 
suggestions. But in my judgment they constitute a con- 
structive approach toward the better utilization of one of 
the most exciting and hopeful programs I saw anywhere in 
the world. I believe that we have a chance to progress by 
telling the American people the truth as to the needs. Only 
thus will their willingness to try to rise to the burden of those 


needs become evident. 


This leads me, in my concluding moment, to refer to the 
preceding remarks by my distinguished colleague, the Senator 
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from Alaska, the present Presiding Officer ,[Mr. GRUENING] 
and to applaud him for pointing out a major discrepancy at 
the present moment. We see the need for something more 
than guns abroad, the need for resources development, but 
we have been blind to the problem in our own homeland. 

I know that my distinguished colleague did not mean to 
suggest, or would not suggest, that because we are not spend- 
ing for our resources at home we should withdraw such sup- 
port overseas, because we all quickly recognize we cannot 
right one wrong by committing another. We learn from a 
mistake. We learn from successes. 

We have the resources and we have the wealth, if only we 
can discipline ourselves to the priorities of using our wealth 
instead of wasting it. The time has come not only to define 
our objectives in south Asia, but also to assign to ourselves 
our goals and our objectives as a nation. This is what is 
lacking. This is what 1960 and the decade ahead cry for. 

In Vietnam we have a case study, a living example and 
opportunity for implementing the American spirit. 


Legislators, Broadcasters 
And The Public Interest 


HOW DO YOU SERVE INTERESTS OF MINORITY WITHOUT LOSING CONFIDENCE OF THE MAJORITY? 
By LOUIS HAUSMAN, Director, Television Information Office, New York City 


Delivered at the Annual Legislative Dinner of the New York State Association of Broadcasters, Albany, New York, 
March 1, 1960 


HERE IS A STRIKING parallel between the two groups 
gathered here this evening. Each is mandated to serve 
the public interest. Each does its job only with the con- 
sent of the majority. And the performance of each is judged by 
the electorate which regularly votes its approval or disapproval. 

But the parallel goes further. 

It starts with a threshold requirement that is common to 
both legislators and broadcasters. This requirement is to en- 
gage the loyalty and approval of the majority. For it is clear 
enough that if legislators don’t get elected, if broadcasters— 
particularly those in television—fail to engage the attention 
of most people, neither has an opportunity to serve. 

Only if this majority acceptance is secured can a basic func- 
tion of legislator and broadcaster be performed: to promote 
the general welfare and to serve the public interest. It seems to 
me that few other groups in a democracy share this opportu- 
nity and responsibility as fully as the two groups in this room. 

And this responsibility is to al] the people who make up 
the community. Merely to satisfy the majority is too narrow a 
goal for an advancing democracy. No responsible broadcaster 
or legislator ever settles for so little. 

After he has won the approval of the majority—not always 
an easy vote to get—the legislator or broadcaster comes up 
against a key question. Simply stated, it is “How do you serve 
the interests of the special groups in the community without 
losing the confidence and attention of the majority?” And to 
push the question further, “How do you serve the majority and 
not disregard the legitimate needs of the minorities?” 

To do this successfully calls for a very special kind of under- 
standing and wisdom. It requires you to be responsive without 
being servile. It requires you to evaluate and act on the num- 
erous countervailing pressures that minorities bring to bear 
upon you, and at the same time, not damage the interests of 
the majority. 


Every Senator and Assemblyman recognizes this problem 
when he tries to put together a legislative program. Every 
broadcaster is familiar with it when he plans a program 
schedule. However, each may not be aware that the other 
often comes up against the same kind of problems. 

This mutual lack of awareness can reduce the capacity of 
both legislator and broadcaster to perform his most effective 
public service. 

Before suggesting what each of you might do to strengthen 
your mutual effectiveness, I would like to discuss very briefly 
the role of a popular medium in our mid-century democracy. 
I would like to specify some of the problems in the field of 
broadcasting, and particularly in television. In doing this, those 
of you in government may be able to identify certain parallels 
with your Own activities. 

It is evident that today virtually every special group— 
educational, civic, governmental—quite properly regards tele- 
vision as the greatest potential force for bringing information 
and cultural awareness to the total American public. The 
medium’s capacity to perform this service is based on the at- 
tention paid it by some 87 per cent of all U. S. families who 
spend more than five hours a day looking at its programs. 

It is equally evident that our people made their $16 billion 
investment in television sets primarily for entertainment. 
Diminish this universality and concentration of attention— 
created in the first place by entertainment progtams—and you 
diminish the medium’s potential to inform the public at large 
and to enrich its cultural life. 

It seems to me that impractical demands for an overweigit- 
ing of special-interest programs can threaten this potential. 

Thoughtless yielding to such demands would inevitably re- 
duce the overwhelming attention paid to the medium, and 
television would cease to represent the single widest avenue to 
the American public. If television’s purpose is to serve the 
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many instead of the few, entertainment must continue to be 
the single largest element of the television schedule. 

It is interesting to note that Gilbert Seldes, who calls himself 
the inventor of egghead criticism, and is now Director of the 
Annenberg School of Comunications at the University of 
Pennsylvania, made this very point almost 23 years ago. He 
was trying to foresee some of the problems of television in 
the light of radio’s experience. He had this to say in an article 
in the Atlantic Monthly of May, 1937: 

“The high-minded do not like to face the actual situation 
in radio, which is that all of its desirable effects are based on 
the habit of listening which was created largely by programmes 
trivial and banal in themselves. In countries with highly cen- 
tralized authority it is possible that people listen to the radio 
because what they hear is important; and the extreme form is 
obligatory listening as it is practiced in Germany. In a demo- 
cratic country the emphasis is on the other side: radio is im- 
portant because people listen to it, even when it is trivial; the 
audience which listened to the radio debate on the Supreme 
Court was created in the first place by Ed Wynn, Rudy Vallee, 
Amos 'n’ Andy, and Kate Smith.” 

Mr. Seldes then continued: “. . . I have a feeling that the 
most important thing for television is to make sure of its 
own popularity. Like the moving pictures and the radio, tele- 
vision would act against its own nature if it did not try to be 
virtually a universal entertainment.” 

I think today many outspoken critics are inclined to under- 
rate the importance of the entertainment factor in television. 
Most of them have available other forms of professional enter- 
tainment—music, theatre, nightclubs and sports. They are 
inclined to look to television for what they don’t get else- 
where: its coverage of international events, its interviews and 
conversations with world figures, its excursions into the ex- 
perimental arts. They wish there were more of that. But to 
millions of their fellow citizens, television is the principal, if 
not the only professional entertainment available—the one 
major relief from job, housework, or school. 

Now, there are critics who accept the fact that television 
should primarily furnish entertainment. But their complaint 
is “Why does so much of this entertainment have to be so 
second-rate; ” 

The direct answer is that television, along with the press, 
movies, theatre and publishing, suffers from limitations in the 
abilities of its creative talent. No craftsman, however gifted 
comes up with a winner every time—whether his name is 
Shakespeare or Chayevsky, Lippmann or Murrow. 

Clearly, television does not invariably produce programs 
which please every individual group or viewer—or even, every 
broadcaster. But neither does any other medium—class or mass. 

Since the work of legislators and broadcasters has to take 
into account people's tastes, I would like to digress a moment 
and report on these tastes as reflected in the kind of books that 
people buy. 

This is reported in the book Sixty Years of Best Sellers, 
1895-1955, by Alice Payne Hackett. In the introduction 
to this book, “best sellers” was defined as “A term 
to describe what were not necessarily the best books but the 
books that people liked best . . . It is important to note,” the 
introduction continued, “not only what people could have 
read, or should have read, but what they did read. The record 
of what books a great many people have bought and read is 
part of the social history of those people.” 

Well, here is the record: during these sixty years the fifteen 
best sellers in this country included nine novels, three inspir- 
ational books, two cookbooks and one baby book. Of the nine 
novels that made the best seller list, seven were by Mickey 
Spillane! And this selection took place under conditions of 
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complete free choice among the several thousand books pub- 
lished each year. 

Facts such as these remind us that, while television can and 
does provide many of the rewards of concert and lecture hall, it 
must do this only within the context of its primary function, 
which is to maintain its position as a popular medium. 

In our democratic society, we long ago chose the general 
welfare as against the education and the enlightenment of the 
privileged few. As a nation, we have been criticized for this. 
But we stubbornly cling to our conviction that the American 
assignment is to see that everybody gets at least a chance to 
better himself. 

I think that television at its best expresses this same demo- 
cratic point of view. It may well be more valuable to expose 
millions of people to “Hamlet” or “The Tempest” than it 
would be to conduct a six-month television seminar on the 
origins of the Elizabethan theater for the highly limited num- 
ber who are legitimately interested in this subject. 

In working toward the goal of improving the conditions 
of all the electorate, broadcasters, no less than legislators, have 
been accused of lack of intelligence, lack of responsibility 
and of disregard for the interests of the people. 

Each is subject to vocal and powerful pressures by special- 
interest groups. Clearly, the needs of these groups must be 
recognized. But special pleadings cannot be allowed to deter- 
mine finally the decisions of either broadcaster or legislator. 

Progress is made by taking one step at a time—in program- 
ing as in legislation. You cannot legislate taste or morality. 
Unless we are willing to settle for a totalitarian approach, we 
cannot force people to watch or listen to what they don’t 
want or to obey laws for which there is no broad public ac- 
ceptance, 

Both legislator and broadcaster are subject to contradictory 
and self-defeating pressures. 

Legislators are constantly asked to legislate more services 
and lower taxes; more patronage and less waste; fewer laws 
and greater safeguards. 

Broadcasters are urged to program more realistic adult 
dramas and at the same time make them appropriate for 
children; to produce programs on more controversial issues 
and no material which might be offensive to minority groups; 
to schedule informational programs during peak viewing times 
and to avoid conflict with popular, wide-appeal shows. 

There is no easy answer to such conflicting demands. But 
it seems to me, in striving for balance, broadcaster and legisla- 
tor alike must avoid two extremes. One extreme says, “If the 
public likes it, it's good”; the other extreme says, “If the 
public doesn’t like it, it’s good.” The first is the refuge of the 
huckster and the demagogue, while the super-egghead and the 
impractical do-gooder hide behind the other viewpoint. 

Polls and ratings and surveys describing what people like 
or want or will accept are guide posts, not anchor points. Re- 
sponsible and imaginative leadership must view such findings 
in perspective. Only if this is done can the goals of our society 
be met. 

How can legislator and broadcaster help each other to attain 
these goals? 

I would suggest a two-part answer to this question. Part one 
concerns itself with responsible restraint; part two involves a 
greater understanding. 

Neither broadcasters nor legislators can afford, it seems to 
me, to engage in activities which diminish the public's respect 
for the work of the other. 

This does not imply that either government or broadcasting 
should be free from criticism. This does not suggest that im- 
moral or irresponsible acts on the part of individuals in either 
field should not be brought to the attention of the public, fully 
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aired, and steps taken to prevent their recurrence. 

All of us here tonight are uncomfortably aware of the 
damage which inheres in irresponsible investigation and over- 
anxious reporting. Recent events underscore this painfully. A 
useful guide for both legislator and broadcaster is suggested 
in the old journalistic aphorism, “It is more important to get 
the facts straight than to get them first.” 

Thoughtful broadcasters avoid adding to the stereotype of 
the irresponsible legislator: the cartoon caricature of the back- 
room politician, which is easier to draw than to justify. It is 
more dramatic to play up an occasional transgression on the 
part of an individual than it is to describe the activities of the 
hundreds and thousands of hard-working and dedicated offi- 
cials, But conscientious broadcasters avoid the easy lure of 
sensational journalism. 

Broadcasters can and should seek out ways to add to the 
prestige of responsible legislators. 

They do this positively in a number of ways. 

They make available to the public through various programs 
information on the workings of our government and the work 
of elected officials. They do this in cooperation with the legis- 
lator himself—enabling him to report on a regular basis to 
his constituents. There is a continuing need for this because 
government, itself, is a continuing process—-not an every 
two-or four-year event. Broadcasters help the cause of good 
government by making it understood through work with or- 
ganizations such as the League of Women Voters. They do 
it by furnishing broadcast time to opposing points of view 
so that the public can understand not only the issues but the 
implications of the issues. 

The legislator has a role directly parallel to that of the 
broadcaster. By what he says on the floor of the legislature; by 
the scope and tenor of the hearings he conducts; by his re- 
sponse to his constituents he has the power to influence the 
public’s image of broad..sting. If he does this with aware- 
ness of the facts, even though what he says is critical, he can 
be helpful. 

It has long been apparent that the two letters “T” and “V” 
in conjunction represent the surest way to get space and at- 
tention. It is somewhat less clear why all the lapses in adver- 
tising taste should be laid at the door of broadcasting. 
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It is also somewhat less than accurate to blame television 
for all the faults of our civilization. If Nick Carter and William 
S. Hart didn’t cause the downfall of this country, then it is 
not likely that “Hawaiian Eye” and “Wagon Train” will. 

In this year of national elections radio and television will be 
heavily relied upon to expose campaign issues to the voters. 
Broadcasting’s huge circulation—created primarily by enter- 
tainment programs—is a major reason for its usefulness. 

But circulation, in itself, is not enough. It is important not 
to impair the demonstrated public confidence in broadcasting 
by uninformed and irresponsible criticism. To do so would be 
to blunt one of the most useful tools in the functioning of our 
democracy. 

It would seem unreasonable for critics to characterize broad- 
casting as irresponsible, culture-destroying, youth-corrupting 
and in the next breath expect it to be effective in clarifying 
important local and national issues. On the other hand, the 
medium’s potential can be increased through thoughtful criti- 
cism based on understanding. 

There are many mechanisms available for creating such 
understanding. The Television Information Office is one of 
them; a gathering such as this is clearly another. Whether or 
not there should be formalized machinery set up to speed 
this flow of mutual understanding, I leave to your judgment. 
Certainly, there is enough information available and the easiest 
way to get it is to want to get it. 

At a minimum, I would urge each of you to meet regularly 
with his legislative or broadcast counterpart in the community. 
In this way you will be able to bring into the open matters of 
mutual concern. Sometimes, I suspect, there may be no satis- 
factory answers but, at least, you will be aware that there are 
questions. 


Broadcasters and legislators play a very special role in this 
country. Perhaps, more than any other groups they are charged 
with the duty of advancing the cause of all the electorate 
while safeguarding the interests of minorities. 

This is not an easy role to fill in a democracy. It is always 
harder to make a free choice then it is to follow a dictated 
command. But none of us would willingly give up the freedom 
to make a choice. 


The Cultural Lag 


CHANGE IS THE ORDER OF THE DAY 


By DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS, Chairman, New York State Temporary State Commission on Economic Expansion: former 
Chairman of the Board of New York Life Insurance Company 


Delivered at the annual dinner of the Insurance Law Section, New York State Bar Association, New York City, 


January 27, 1960 


a number of reasons. I have a great respect for lawyers— 

their crisp minds and orderly process of thinking. (I 
always hope that by: association some of it will rub off on 
me.) Then, I am glad to accept Harry McCallion’s invitation. 
Now that I am no longer an officer of the New York Life, 
I cannot command his services, but now he is in my debt (or 
I hope he will think so—you can help my plan along by 
expressions of enthusiasm and applause) and I intend to 
cash in on it. Lastly, it gives me a chance to share with you 
a concern I have about the rosy future that the prophets 
have pretty generally been projecting. Incidentally, I have 
tried to disassociate myself from them ever since I read in 


T=: DELIGHTED to be with you for dinner tonight for 


Samuel Butler's Notebook the dictum: “The lions would 
not eat Daniel, they would eat most anything but they drew 
the line at prophets.” However, the future is where we will 
spend the rest of our lives and we had better be aware of it. 

I suppose in any discussion of the future it is only fair 
for the speaker to explain to the audience frora what point of 
view he regards it. Forgive me, therefore, if I begin with a 
personal note. 

Last May I retired as an officer of the New York Life. 
The word “retirement,” I hope, is not really descriptive. It 
has overtones of meaning which frighten me—such as in- 
activity, unproductiveness, passivity, or even senescence. I 
much prefer to say that I went through the last wicket as an 
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executive but I have not yet hit the stake. 

This is a very convenient definition because, according to 
the rules of the game, I am now a rover and not dead on 
anyone. While you other players are worrying about the 
next shot—"“Am I in the best position to get through the 
next wicket?” or, “I'd better look out for that oddball. I'm 
dead on him but he certainly is not dead on me.” I can roam 
all over the grounds uninhibited, unmuzzled and unpre- 
dictable. 

However, a conscientious rover (into which class I hastily 
nominate myself, of course) has an obligation to use his 
freedom from concern with immediate problems by taking 
a good iook ahead. I have had to do this anyway in connection 
with a recent assignment as a member of the New York 
State Commission on Economic Expansion. 

Our first report has recently been sent to the Governor 
and Legislature. It does not make many suggestions at this 
juncture for improvements, but it tries to point at the things 
that may slow up economic expansion in this State in the 
future. A sort of X-ray examination to see where best to 
operate. 

But I am not here to sell this report. I am a modest man 
and do not wish to press my wares upon you (but I can 
supply copies if you insist). My reason for referring to it is 
because of a similarity of approach to what I have to say 
this evening. Both are inquiries into possible trouble areas 
rather than advocacy of particular courses of action. 

In neither case is it necessary to apologize for not sub- 
mitting solutions. For most of our long-term problems there 
are no immediate solutions and maybe no final ones. We are 
lucky if we get as far as knowing where we are and where we 
want to go. Masquerading as solutions there will always 
appear some alternative paths of which the least hazardous 
often seems to be a continuation in the same direction. It is 
my thesis that in the future we will have to do more than 
drift along in the same direction but rather to direct 
our course and leave less to chance and emotion. The future 
will require more forethought than was necessary in a simpler 
past. 

If the economists are right (and I believe they are) we 
have a future which will be worth making every effort to 
bring about. There is no need, for the purpose of my thesis, 
to repeat the optimistic economic projections which have 
been made by the Government, or C.E.D., or others. It is 
enough to say that our economy is currently increasing at 
better than 3% per annum. Considering population growth 
and our dedication to an ever-rising standard of living, it is 
very likely that we will expand faster than 3%. This will 
mean more income per capita and an even greater growth in 
discretionary income, which is the technical term for money 
in the family budget not dedicated to the necessities of food, 
housing and clothing. 

These projections by the economists are based upon the 
assumptions that we will choose the right paths to the 
furure—or at least we will not go blindly over a cliff or 
stumble into a hidden bog. But as the philosophic rover, it 
is my duty to suggest that we may not long enjoy this at- 
tractive picture unless we modify some of our attitudes to 
keep up with the changes. Change is the order of the day. 
There are fundamental breakthroughs in our physical and 
material concepts. 

In many of the sciences, what we believed a decade ago 
is no longer certain. In some of our learning, what was 
accepted yesterday is doubted today. The application of 
modern science, the mew techniques of manufacture, the 
new procedures of business are changing our society at a 
bewildering pace. 
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The trouble is that man’s habits, attitudes and behavior 
change more slowly than his knowledge, his artifacts and 
the economy he has created. This is often referred to as the 
cultural lag. With the explosion of knowledge in recent 
decades, this lag is growing larger and the bewilderment is 
growing greater. 

The danger lies in the inability of society, habituated to 
a slower pace, to adjust itself to the richer, fuller, swifter, 
more intricate growth of the economy. 

I think a few illustrations might make my meaning clearer. 
Here is one. We have become an urban society and growing 
steadily more so. Yet we still are bound by many outgrown 
rural forces. Fifty years ago 37% of our population lived on 
farms—now it is only about 11%. The 26% have moved to 
towns and cities. Yet there has been little change, for ex- 
ample, in the legislative process. The upper house in each 
state legislature is based upon equal county representation. 
This was a protective device in the early history of the 
republic. But now the rural minority can veto the legislative 
changes desired and needed by the overwhelming majority 
in the urban areas. Those interested in some horrible ex- 
amples can find them in the first article in the November 
issue of Harper’s magazine. 

But one or two may interest you. A rural village in Vermont 
with 66 inhabitants has the same representation as the city 
of Burlington. Los Angeles county with 4 million has the 
same representation as 30,000 in an inland area. The same 
anomalies exist in New York State, but nationally, our two 
senators represent 14.8 million against 160 thousand for 
Nevada. 

Let me nail down this anomaly with one more illustration 
—the Farm Program. Whatever the original purpose of the 
program, the current situation is disastrous. It is expected 
to cost the government $61 billion this fiscal year. It will 
take constantly more money and material to store crops we 
have bought and can’t eat, can’t give away, and can’t dump 
in foreign markets without losing allies, and destroying 
economies less robust than ours. 

I suspect the problem grew out of a disproportionate 
tenderness for the rural vote. How we get out of the mess 
I do not know, but it can’t be done without some suffering 
in some quarters. But to suggest that we must continue to 
accept such a maladjustment, once it is recognized, is to admit 
that we cannot achieve the bright future that lies ahead. 

Now for another illustration of cultural lag—the settlement 
of employer and employee controversies. Of course most 
labor differences are settled by bargaining and compromise, 
and without the involvement of the general public. This is 
not the place to discuss the rights and wrongs in the steel 
strike settlement but it serves to make this point. In most 
disputes in a civilization dominated by law and order, we 
expect differences to be settled between the contending parties 
in such a way as not to damage the life or property of the 
rest of the society. This does not mean necessarily an ad- 
vocacy of universal remedies such as compulsory arbitration, 
special labor courts or anti-strike injunctions, but more ex 
parte umpiring will surely be necessary. For I do believe 
that man can be called civilized only to the extent he has 
learned how to settle personal disagreements without the 
use of a stone ax, a sword, a blunderbuss, or the threat of 
general havoc. 

I hope that we have not drifted into continued acceptance 
of procedures which we know are long since out-dated but 
which, as a group, we seem unwilling to change. 

I could continue with many more illustrations in this 
same vein but these are enough to make my point. If you 
still doubt that our group behavior lags behind the intricate 
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society we have constructed, give thought to further ex- 
amples among such diverse subjects as building codes vs. 
new materials; Sunday Blue Laws; the annual battle royal 
of the three services vs. the defense of the country; state 
educationa! laws; and the jerry-built federal tax structure 
with its intricacies and repressions. 

We would not tolerate such nonsense in the management 
of our own affairs and yet as a group, we seem to be willing 
to suffer the deadening influence of outworn customs, acci- 
dental procedures and illogical behavior. 

Now is the time for the rover to quit knocking the ball 
about the field at random and take a shot at a particular 
object—let us say the legal profession. Here are a few 
questions which a layman might ask to test the flexibility 
of your profession's thinking: 


The public is deeply concerned by an overly complex 
court system and what appear to be inordinate delays 
in the administration of justice. 

Has the legal profession wholeheartedly supported an 
adequate plan of court-reorganization to replace our 
present archaic hierarchy of courts? What evidence is 
there that the profession has made this an important 
order of business? 

Why have lawyers failed to project to the public a 
better image of their profession? 

The overwhelming experience of the public with lawyers 
(not the law) is excellent, yet an American Bar As- 
sociation study of public attitudes toward the lawyer 
indicated just the opposite. 

Is there a systematic effort being made to re-focus that 
image to reflect the great body of conscientious, honest 
lawyers? 

Have you adequately policed your profession to elimi- 
nate those who do not conforin to the high standards of 
conduct required of them as officers of the court, so that 
the public may be properly protected? 

With legal problems increasingly impinging on all seg- 
ments of the public, should proper steps be taken to 
encourage individuals to consult lawyers earlier and 
more often? 

In this study I spoke of, fear of exorbitant fees was 
given as one of the main causes of suspicion of lawyers. 
For example, could Bar Associations promulgate, and 
adequately publicize, reasonably low flat fee schedules 
for initial exploratory consultations of short duration? 
But all of you can ask these questions with better taste 
than I can. The point at issue is not the questions or 
whether they are sensible, but the capacity to make 
appropriate changes to coincide with our changing 
society. 


Reluctance to adopt change has some advantages in the 
proper place. It means that our society, our business, or your 
profession are more stable thereby. We are less apt to suffer 
the consequences of hasty decisions and rash action. But 
mere contentment in repeating the past can be insidious. The 
cultural lag does not bring about immediate destruction like 
a flood or an industrial disaster. It is more like dry rot. The 
need for repair and adjustment goes unnoticed until irre- 
parable damage has been done and replacements are too late. 
Venmresome individuals who chafe under unreasonable re- 
pression become discouraged. Thus frustration slows our 
natural enterprise and cheats us of our expected economic 
expansion. 

This is becoming a more serious matter than many of our 
citizens realize (another cultural lag). It is not only that 
we may not in this country achieve the full potential that 
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the forecasters believe possible, but we are in deadly compe- 
tition with others beyond our borders who are more serious 
and more disciplined. Nor is our competition only with the 
Russians. In the United States we no longer have a monopoly 
of “know how”; other nations are as capable, more eager to 
achieve, and equally educated for this future. 

We have arrived at a time in our national life, in my 
opinion, when we will have to change some of our attitudes— 
not hastily, but thoughtfully—and narrow the gap (it can 
never be closed) between our potential abilities and our 
customary procedures. Let me illustrate what I have in mind 
by naming three concepts which I believe we should abandon 
or materially modify. 

The first is the doctrine of laissez-faire. Our traditional 
belief is that the effect of innovations would be absorbed by 
our society by slow degrees. The laissez-faire economists of 
the 18th and 19th centuries, such as Smith, Malthus, Ricardo 
and Mills, formed their theories on what they believed to be 
inexorable social forces. I can add Marx to this list. He did 
not believe conditions could be modified and so he prophecied 
revolution. These theories are the basis of much of our 
traditional economic thinking. These men did not consider 
how political steps could modify or even avoid unfavorable 
social consequences. Their doctrines of political economy 
had meaning in a highly stratified society in which privilege 
was fiercely protected. But the context of their theories has 
largely disappeared although their doctrines have not. 

Let us beware of the credulity of Candide that “All is for 
the best in this best of all possible worlds.” 

For my second example, let’s look at the word “planning.” 
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It was not so long ago that this word was a political liability. 
A planner was believed to be a little soft—a little pink—and 
what's more he was probably an egghead. In this competitive 
world of science and ideas, it is the intellectual who, in the 
future, will be our most valuable national asset. We had 
better not think of him in derisive terms. Fortunately, plan- 
ning and organizing are beginning to be regarded with less 
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suspicion in government and community operations. Of course 
we plan our business but we have not yet fully accepted the 
need to plan our society. Our sprawling noisy cities are more 
than mute witnesses to this omission. We can do much more 
in planning community health and juvenile activities in 
cities where normal outlets for energy are absent. Our edu- 
cational systems can be better coordinated and so can our 
various forms of transportation. In fact—and this is a mag- 
nificent example of cultural lag—the railroads are operating 
today under rules and customs imposed when railroading was 
a profitable monopoly and its infant rivals needed protection 
and encouragement. 

Now my third suggestion is for a modification of our 
traditional attitude toward government. We have always 
said to each other that the least government is the best gov- 
ernment. This, as we have used the phrase in the past, is 
just plain nonsense in the middle of the 20th century. There 
are so many complications arising in our economy that we 
need more and more umpires. It would be pleasant perhaps 
for some of us if this were not so, but we have passed the 
point of return to the simple procedures of our forefathers. 
There are more and more obligations which are our general 
responsibility but cannot be the responsibility of one or just 
a few individuals. Government action seems to be the only 
practical solution. In my opinion we should admit that the 
government in one way or another, will have more and more 
influence upon our affairs: business, societal and educational. 
It follows, therefore, that we should spend more of our time 
seeing how we can work with the government instead of 
against it. 

We will need to participate more in government and I 
say this knowing that your profession participates more (I 
guess) than all others combined. We will need to join with 
it in mapping our courses of future action. We had better 
concede that government, in spite of all its rules and regula- 
tions, is unavoidably our partner and not our traditional 
opponent. 

The danger of expanding government lies, of course, in 
the conflict between group endeavors and individual freedom. 
Both of these concepts are being modified and we must be 
sure that in the process we do not lose something of a per- 
sonal nature that we can never regain. And you of all people 
can guide us. In my opinion we cannot hold back the rising 
tide but we can plan to survive on it, maneuver with it, and 
turn it to our use. 

Such is the character of the American that I do not fear 
the danger of being engulfed. He has a tradition of individual 
freedom, belief in personal opportunity, and is confident of 
a vigorous society in which to achieve his ambitions. 

The danger is not that our present prosperous condition 
may change quickly but that too great reliance on tradition 
may blind us to the advantages of currently unwelcome 
changes that are for the best in the long run. 

There you have my message. I fear the comforts of laissez- 
faire, the avoidance of planning and lastly, an habitual 
hostility to all things governmental. 

Maeterlink, with a poet’s capacity to express an idea with 
a flourish, wrote some lines a half century ago, with which 
I would like to close this talk: 


“At every crossway in the road that leads to the future, 
each progressive spirit is opposed by a thousand men 
self-appointed to guard the past. Let us have no fear 
lest the fair towers of former days be sufficiently de- 
fended. The least that the most timid among us can do is 
not to add to the immense dead weight which nature 
drags along.” 
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